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halo alone that we reverence, the Christmas of tradition 
and association, while we forget the living child that, in 
the name of the Elder Brother, calls to us this holiday 
season? Not only by our carols and our holly, our gifts 
to each other, and our merry-making, may we remember 
the wonderful life, born into the world as a little child, 
that is the central meaning of our Christmas to-day, but 
by thoughts and, deeds that recall his spirit, his mission 
on earth, his divine helpfulness. 


rd 


THE amount of theology people really use is one of 
the plainest directions toward our theology. No matter 
how thoroughly they believe in the old scheme and 
assert its indispensableness, there is very little on deposit 
in their running account. It is like the overplus of a 
_ man’s wealth, which after the main necessities of life 
are provided for is of very little personal use. He 
would be astonished to find how much of it he would 
never really miss if he were brought to the test. So we 
need not spend much ammunition in attacking positions 
which our brethren in other churches have themselves 
practically abandoned. Some one has told of a sign in 
Paternoster Row which read, ‘‘Modern Theology, 
Greatly Reduced.” Modern theology is greatly re- 
duced, and we look to see it reduced to such proportions 
that it will be within easy reach of all wayfaring men. 
That is certainly the way to get it used,—to reduce it. 


& 


In one of our churches lately two visitors placed 
together were known by a few-persons to be the one 
English and the other German, each lately come from 
her native country. Unconscious of the fact, they wor- 
shipped side by side, sharing the same service. When 
one of these worshippers was informed who her neighbor 
had been she exclaimed, ‘‘ Fancy! and there I was passing 
her a hymn-book. Well, I suppose I should have done 
it, anyway.” A church which could do for nations 
what one church did for these persons would begin to 
do what the world needs of a church. Once get people 
on a common ground where the lessons of love and duty 
and justice come from beyond their differences and draw 
them into common recognition of the Father of all, 
and good will takes root in soil likely to bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness. If once could be got into one 
church, praying God to forgive each his own sin, the 
eminent personages whose names it is not necessary 
to repeat and those under them in dominion, this might 
be the last great war in history. ‘The Christian Church 
was founded for this purpose. Where will it ever be 
found accepted and adopted as really such a church? 
Who will arise able to be a missionary of the gospel of 
Christ to all nations called Christian, and carry conver- 
sion to the heathen in the centres of civilization? 

~ 

THE comfort of work, as everybody knows, puts all 
consolation in its debt. The dull mechanic round, 
which is so deadening under ordinary circumstances, 
is just what makes it good for the oppressed or over- 
strained mind. ‘The new emphasis on this, in place of 
the overworked idea of rest, as a cure for nervous exhaus- 
tion, is simply the systematic and careful application of 
experience. Purely physical fatigue leads to rest which 
would not come to the spirit left to itself. Having some 
very ordinary things that have to be done, which seems 
a paradox in sorrow, is really the salvation of persons in 
grief. The friend who has the good sense to set sadness 
to some task is the best of comforters. It is not merely 
that work distracts the mind from what threatens dis- 
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traction, or that it narcotizes sensibility for the time, 
or brings healthy fatigue. The secret is more likely 
to be that we strike hands with the creative force in 
the world. In trouble, of which we say there is nothing 
to do but bear it, we find something to do. It does not 
touch the trouble, but it puts us in line with energy which 
mends something or makes something, that betters 
things. Our gloom may behopeless, but something 
is not hopeless. When we can feel that, no matter 
in what connection, we are on the mend ourselves. We 
are lifted out of brooding; and, in these times of tragic 
helplessness, to be workers together with God, in what- 
ever task, is not to forget him. 


a] 


In the “ Dawn of Christianity,” by Mr. A. W. Martin, 
there is a quotation from the Shepherd of Hermas of 
special interest to us. We generally know of this book 
only as one of the writings of New Testament times, 
contained in one of the oldest manuscripts of the New 
Testament, but not much read now because it was not 
included in the number of books finally accounted proper 
to be called sacred writings. Mr. Martin does the 
service of acquainting us with the suggestive teaching of 
the author, showing that ‘‘he set himself against the error 
that, once baptized, all subsequent error, however un- 
ethical, could in no way annul the saving efficacy of the 
rite, repudiating and denouncing the attitude of those 
who sought to construe baptism as devoid of direct 
relation to the moral life. He insists that bound up with 
baptism, as an inalienable element, is the desire and en- 
deavor to live the moral life, and that by no cunning 
device can morality be separated from religion.” ‘‘ Who- 
soever beareth the name of God,” says the Shepherd of 
Hermas, “‘ought to bear also the natnes of these maidens, 
for their names are their raiment—Faith, Continency, 
Strength, Patience, Simplicity, Innocence, Purity, Joy, 
Prudence, Concord, Love.” ‘Teachers in our Sunday- 
schools who know how serviceable Mr. Martin’s Life of 
Jesus has been will find in this book also valuable sur- 
veys and fine appreciations. 


The Discovery of Christmas. 


If the child whose birth is celebrated as none other 
in history has ever been celebrated had died in youth 
or early manhood, he would never have been known or 
remembered outside Nazareth in Galilee. No angels 
would ever have been thought of, no heavenly songs, 
no awed shepherds, no pilgrim kings, no lavish gifts. 
His birth would as well not have happened so far as the 
world is concerned. There is no indication that it was 
marked or known until his ministry had ended and 
Scriptures and imagination were searched to furnish 
material for filling out the obscurity and ignorance sur- 
rounding birth, childhood, and youth. The Gospels 
which contain accounts of the birth show in no other 
part any knowledge of that event, proving that the ac- 
counts were an addition to and not a part of the Gospels. 
If there had been anything remarkable or remarked about 
his birth, is it conceivable that his parents would have 
ignored the fact, that they would have thought him 
crazy, that the neighbors should never have heard of 
such witness, and that through all the course of his 
teaching and suffering and death there should have been 
no appeal to what would have silenced all question and 
turned all opposition into worship? No; it was what 
he did, and what people long afterward realized that he 
had done, that cast back on his origin a sacred and 
exceptional light. The wonderful significance of that 
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birth was considered only after long meditation upon his 
life and work. : 

In a somewhat similar way Christmas itself has gone 
on from year to year through centuries without being 
wholly known or realized. ‘The world has yet to dis- 
cover its significance and make full use of its lesson. 
Exchanging gifts does not utilize it, nor singing quaint 
carols, nor reading the wonderful story, lovely and touch- 
ing as itis, nor making merry, nor much preaching about 
what humanity owes to Jesus. That Christmas comes, 
that Christ once was born, leaves us still much in the 
dark as to what the real Christmas is. Christmas came 
to be because men searched in the past for signs which 
they might apply to Christ’s life. Christmas will com- 
pletely come only when men look into the future and 
discern what its fulfilment may be. ‘The world has not 
yet discovered Christmas. Time has received it and 
transmitted it, but it has not fully understood it. We 
must peer ahead to see its meaning. We must prepare 
ways of fulfilling it before the fulfilment will be intrusted 
to us. 

Suddenly has loomed before us a new continent of 
opportunity. Giving, giving, giving, has become as 
much to us with regard to those we have never known 
as it has been with regard to our nearest friends. We 
have found the world in our heart, and are realizing how 
God has set it there. Giving has an unwonted joy. It 
has hitherto been connected with receiving. Now it 
is pure, unalloyed, disinterested, commanding our love 
for its own sweet sake. There are many people who never 
knew before what it was to give. They have given, 
indeed, and given generously, lavishly. But they have 
never given as they are giving now. ‘They have never 
given to such vast and deep want. They have never 
had their gifts buy so much for others. Gifts have before 
bought pleasure, beauty, remembrances, and tokens. 
Now they are buying life. “[hey are buying relief from 
hunger and cold and perishings. They are buying un- 
purchasable things of love and gratefulness. And many 
a selfishness, which unawares had woven invisible chains 
binding people in invisible prisons, has now dissolved 
in the light of angelic visitants, producing a freedom 
before unfelt and unknown. Giving has enriched the 
words, “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” And the life 
most precious of all that giving has brought is the new 
life in the givers, creating in them a new heart, revealing 
them to themselves, and, as when Moses smote the rock 
in the wilderness, opening a spring within of exhaustless 
flow. 

Another Christmas remains to be made. It is the 
Christmas of a wide good will that is not sung as a hope, 
but made as a fact. How fruitless it is to sing of angelic 
songs to words of peace on earth, good will toward men— 
and only sing! Ezekiel’s words come again, ‘Thou art 
unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument: for they 
hear thy words, but they do them not.” ‘The generosity 
must produce more than gifts. It will engender good 
will that must yield more than gratitude. Peoples who 
become bound together in the bond of obligation can- 
not keep enmities and animosities and aversions at 
their former temperature. They must be affected by 
sentiments so deeply human. Antipathies that have great 
sympathies stirred into them must yield to their potency. 
Just at the moment when the world is convulsed with 
its most awful conflict begin prodigious works of good 
will, of international amity and fraternity. How can 
their influence end when the need is over? Will peoples 
thus associated not form a coalition, a mighty coalition, 
more binding than the force of treaties and interests? 
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Will they forget in what a spirit they have been brought 
together, what holy fellowship has sealed their pity and 
their appreciation, when future strain shall come? Must 
not the greatest benefactions the world has known inevi- 
tably produce a new and greater relationship? At any 
rate, this is the Christmas yet to be, and one that men 
must labor in good faith to bring, if they would save their 
celebrations from mockery. 

- Let there be no tinge of doubt that, far as we are from 
fulfilling all that the birth of Christ signified, and his 
life forwarded, the centuries have not been in vain. 
Let no voice fail, no faith falter, no good works languish, 
nor this Christmas be less productive of joy than others 
because of the gloom that spreads over the face of heaven. 
Less than we had thought came to pass has really been 
gained, but much more has been gained than men of 
the ancient world dreamed could come. ‘The task before 
the world is seen now in truer proportions. Centuries 
ate but as hours before such mighty consummations as 
Christmas contemplates. But in the Christmas spirit 
the power also is mighty. It is not vanquished, nor even 
checked. It leads on the minds of men. ‘Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold,” still saith the Lord; ‘‘ mine elect, 
in whom my soul delighteth; I have put my Spirit upon 
him... . He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have 
set judgment in the earth.” 


Christmas. 


Christmas is the wonder of the world, the marvel of 
the ages. It commends poverty and virtue, simplicity 
and good will. For one day in all the year we commem- 
orate gentleness and universal love. It is the one per- 
petual pledge of ultimate good will on earth. It shows 
civilization on its knees to the humblest citizen it has 
ever produced—but the one it slaughtered in cowardice. 
It lowers the flag of wealth and power to the one who, 
above all others, denied the value of organized wealth, 
and affirmed the supremacy of love. 

The world does all this, unquestionably, without know- 
ing its hero, and without adopting his rules of life. It 
does, however, see clearly enough to confess that it acci- 
dentally begot an ideal, one whom it cannot deny, and 
that some day it must yield everything to his opinions 
and will. Christmas is not only backward-looking his- 
torically, but forward-looking prophetically. The years 
bring us steadily nearer Jesus, and not nearer Cesar. 
The flag over his birthplace was ‘‘On earth peace,’’ and 
universal peace is now the one problem that humanity 
is thinking over and working out. 

Christmas is a miracle in the form of it. It is the day 
of giving, of self-forgetting, of making other people 
happy—from the babe to the bedridden; a day that en- 
shrines childhood and glorifies old age; a day that 
laughs and rejoices, that forgets death as the last enemy 
that shall be put under foot. Christmas makes cheer, 
drives out sorrow, makes life out of death, and proclaims 
that life is the law of the universe. Christmas divides 
and shares. It equalizes. What would the world be 
with Christmas left out! It is the entering of the wedge 
of good will to all mankind,—the rule of love and loving- 
kindness. It is the day for sowing smiles. 

Christmas is an upward-looking day. It does not stop 
to argue about God and godliness, but undertakes to 
demonstrate the great creed that makes love for God 
and love for man our whole duty. The more one con- 
siders it, the more wonderful it seems, even in days of 
discord and war. Some day Christmas will cover the 
whole year, and to make all men happy will sum up the 
full aim of every human being. Give! Christmas of 
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1914, give on! Warm your hearts, oh, children of men! 
Love the least; wrap children to your heart; reverence 
the poor,—these are the opportunities God has given 
you. Wonderful is He who stoops to lift us. Only he is 
great who, Godlike, knows how to give himself. 

It is a glorious thought that selfishness is not eternally 
strong, but essentially feeble; that he who would save 
himself and himself alone, even in a heaven of eternal 
bliss, that man is lost. 

What will this world be when at last God has got 
through creating us, when the Christ shall really have 
risen into all the affairs of mankind, and the Golden 
Rule will be greater than all constitutions and all legis- 
lation, because its spirit will fill them all and inspire 
human purposing! 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


EVE 


The week about San Francisco Bay has been full of 
rich and varied experiences. Let me make brief record 
of some of each day’s occupations, and then if space per- 
mits add some comment on what I have seen and heard 
in the field of service most interesting to the readers of 
the Register. On the Saturday morning of my arrival 
from Oregon there was a chance, too short, alas! to catch 
up with some of the accumulated mail. At noon a 
luncheon at the Union League Club, and an opportunity 
for discussion about the arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the General Conference next summer. Then 
by motor to the First Church, where the ladies were 
gathered, and out to the Fair grounds for a look over the 
splendid group of buildings nearing completion on that 
matchless site. On Sunday morning I preached in the 
Memorial Church of Stanford University, then motored 
to San José for a visit to the church there, and back to 
Palo Alto for an evening address to Mr. Reed’s people. 
Monday was given to a visit to Santa Cruz with a 
luncheon in Hackley Hall and a conference with minister 
and trustees. On Tuesday I was glad to meet and speak 
to the students of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry at Berkeley, then to Oakland for luncheon with 
our ministers of the Central California district, fifteen in 
all, and at 4 P.M. train three hours to Stockton to preach 
the sermon at the ordination of Mr. A. B. Heeb, a re- 
cent graduate of the Berkeley School and the leader of 
our new cause at Stockton. An early start on Wednes- 
day enabled me to get back to the city and out again 
three hours to the north for a visit to Santa Rosa and 
a luncheon with minister and people. Thursday was 
Thanksgiving Day, and the charming hospitality of Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur at Berkeley made it a day of refresh- 
ment and an opportunity of meeting many friends old 
and new. Friday, I travelled to Sacramento to see the 
new chapel which is nearing completion, and to dine with 
minister and people, and then boarded the Overland 
Limited which is now bearing me to my Sunday appoint- 
ment at Salt Lake City. 

People sometimes permit themselves to suppose that 
the Unitarian cause is not a growing or advancing move- 
ment. Let the contrasts of my first and latest visits to 
this Central California district dispel that delusion. At 
the time of my first visit the First Church in San Fran- 
cisco, then under the majestic leadership of Dr. Stebbins, 
stood alone, though unorganized beginnings had been 
made at San José and Oakland. Since that time these 
two missions have grown into well-established churches 
and there have been added across the Bay the churches 
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at Alameda and Berkeley; to the south, Palo Alto and 
Santa Cruz; to the north, Woodland, Sacramento, and 
Santa Rosa; to the west, Fresno, Hanford, and Stockton. 
In the same period a vigorous and most promising training- 
school for the ministry has been founded, and a capital 
monthly magazine, the Pacific Unitarian, admirably 
maintained. Circulating libraries, Sunday-schools, Alli- 
ances and Unitarian Clubs flotirish, and a Headquarters 
office in San Francisco serves as a clearing-house for all 
these interests. T'wo excellent chapels are now building 
at Sacramento and Hanford, and when these are com- 
pleted Stockton, the newest of the churches, will be the 
only one without a church home. 

The coming of the General Conference to San Fran- 
cisco next August will doubtless awaken new interest 
in our cause. ‘The arrangements for the meetings are 
in the hands of zealous and experienced committees, and 
there will be ample opportunity to deepen the life and 
extend the influence of our California churches. Let 
“San Francisco, 1915’ be, wherever possible, the watch- 
word and purpose of loyal Unitarians. 

SamMuEL A. ELtot. 


Current Copics. 


THE President’s message, which the Congress heard 
from the lips of the Executive on Tuesday of last week, 
was devoted in part to a reply to an agitation which 
has been going on for a few weeks past, in the direction 
of an augmentation of the military resources of the coun- 
try. ‘‘We shall not turn America into a military camp,” 
said Mr. Wilson, evidently adverting to the current 
discussion. As to the best means of defence the President 
pointed to the national guard of the States. On this 
head he said in his message, ‘‘We must depend in every 
time of national peril, not upon a standing army nor a 
reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed 
to arms.” ‘This phase of the nation’s defences, the 
Executive recommended, should be ‘developed and 
strengthened by every means which is not inconsistent 
with our obligations to our own people and the established 
policy of our government.’ On the general question 
of the defensive policy of the country the President said, 
“We shall not alter our attitude toward the subject 
because some among us are nervous and excited.” 


ad 


THE perils of the situation on the Mexican border were 
illustrated by fresh developments last week, when the 
President, acting through the State Department, caused 
the two main factions in the Mexican conflict—the 
Carranzistas and the Gutierristas—to be informed that, 
in the event of a continuance of the firing across the 
American boundary in the course of the pending military 
operations, the United States might be obliged to employ 
such force as may be necessary to protect American ter- 
ritory. The warning had especial reference to the fight- 
ing near Naco, Tex., where several American citizens 
had been wounded or killed by the bullets of the bel- 
ligerents across the frontier. To this representation 
Gen. Carranza replied that he would regard as an un- 
friendly act any attempt by the American authorities 
to employ force for the prevention of firing on the Mexican 
side. In the mean while, the fighting near the border 
continues, and three victims were added last Sunday to 
the list of casualties on American soil. 


wt 


THe German advance toward Warsaw, which furnished 
an impressive feature of the war operations a fortnight 
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ago, evidently has been terminated by a general Russian 
victory, which by the end of last week had once more 
put the invaders on the defensive after an exploit which 
had brought them to a point only twenty miles from the 
walls of the ancient Polish capital. The German attempt 
to relieve Cracow—a secondary aim of the general offen- 
sive movement by the Germans—had also proved abortive 
last Monday, after ten days’ fighting in the course of 
which both sides suffered enormous losses. The ultimate 
result of the fighting on the Eastern front was summarized 
in an official bulletin issued at Petrograd last Sunday, 
in which the Russian general staff announced without 
qualification that it had assumed the offensive all along 
the line. In spite of the growing odds against them, 
however, the German forces under Gen. von Hindenburg, 
who recently was created a field marshal in recognition 
of his tremendous achievements in driving the Russian 
army back, are fighting with a courage and a skill which 
have aroused the admiration of even hostile military 
observers. 
ed 


A SPECIFIC and important result in the operations on 
the oceans was recorded last week, when the British 
fleet under Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Sturdee sank the 
German cruisers Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Leipzig 
in a battle off the Falkland Islands, and subsequently 
destroyed the cruiser Niirnberg. The Dresden, the 
remnant of the squadron which had been inflicting heavy 
losses upon the commerce of the Allies in the Atlantic, 
was evidently either interned or put out of service at the 
beginning of the present week. By this victory, won 
by means of an unquestioned superiority in tonnage 
and gun-power, the British admiral, who is chief of the 
war staff, put an end to the offensive capacity of Germany 
in the Atlantic Ocean. The Germans, all of whom uap- 
parently fought to the last, had succeeded in making 
their presence in the world’s sea-ways an effective menace 
to the trade of the allied powers. By the South American 
countries on the Atlantic seaboard the demonstration 
of mastery by one of the belligerents was regarded with 
satisfaction. 

wt 


THE project for the neutralization of the waters of 
the American continent during the present conflict, ad- 
vanced by the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and other South 
American republics, reached concrete form last week, 
when at a meeting of the representatives of all the Ameri- 
can countries an agreement was reached for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of nine members to take up 
the subject and outline the preliminary steps in the 
movement. The State Department at Washington, 
under the express understanding that the desired neutrali- 
zation should be advocated only as a voluntary act on 
the part of the belligerents, accorded its approval and 
- co-operation. Although the destruction of the German 
cruiser squadron in the Atlantic has ameliorated the situ- 
ation to a great extent, the American republics desire to 
continue the effort to define a zone of neutral waters, 
in order to relieve the commerce of the New World from 
future hampering interference by the warships of warring 
nations. * 


ENDORSED by the chamber of deputies at the recent 
opening of the Italian parliament, the cabinet at Rome, 
while adhering scrupulously to its announced policy of 
neutrality, is sparing no effort to place the nation in an 
effective condition for military action in the event of any 
necessity that might arise. The world was informed by 
Premier Salandra less than a week ago that Italy intends 
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to take an active part in the settlement that is to follow 
the termination of the conflict. Although the Italian 
statesman’s words-on the subject were moderate, the 
chamber and the Italian people understood him to say 
that the government had no intention of foregoing what- 
ever territorial acquisitions might be secured for Italy. 
The shouts of ‘‘Trentino!” and ‘‘Triest!’’ which greeted 
Salandra’s declaration gave sufficient indication of the 
mental attitude of the deputies and of the nation toward 
those parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire which 
Italians still designate as “‘Unredeemed Italy.” 


st 


THE voice of assent in the chamber of deputies at 
Rome was heard clearly at Vienna. Despatches from 
the Austrian capital indicated that Austria-Hungary re- 
garded the statement by the Italian premier as a veiled 
menace and was responding to the danger by a con- 
siderable movement of troops in the direction of the bor- 
ders of Italy. Evidently the directing minds at Vienna 
are prepared to make substantial sacrifices to placate the 
former member of the Triple Alliance. ‘There appears to 
be some color of truth in persistent reports from Rome 
that Austria has already indicated its willingness to give 
partial satisfaction to the territorial aspirations of the 
Italian people, by the cession of, say, the Trentino, upon 
certain conditions, probably comprising the co-operation 
of Italy with the German-Austrian Alliance. A com- 
pliance by Italy with such terms, however, may well be 
regarded as hardly probable in view of the intense spirit 
of hostility to Austria that animates the bulk of the 
Italian people. 


Brevities. 


Some one has said, “It is better to economize when you 
can than when you must.” Let us begin now. 


‘The thing we admire raises in us the desire to become 
like it, the moral corollary of which is: Never allow 
yourself to admire anything that is not pure and good, 
manly and heroic. 


It has been said that “a child is a bundle of possibili- 
ties, a woman a bundle of inconsistencies, a man a bigger 
bundle of inconsistencies.” In this statement there is 
enough truth for each of us to carry away our portion 
without discussion as to the relative size of the bundles. 


We hear or read about objects aggregating hundreds 
of millions, but the imagination is unequal to the task 
of mentally realizing these numbers. Only by com- 
parison, by some means of relative illustration of certain 
familiar and known quantities, can we form some esti- 
mate of their approximate meaning. 


Some wars name themselves, geographically or other- 
wise, as, for instance, the Thirty Years’ War, the Cri- 
mean War, the Revolutionary War, the Franco-Prussian 
War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the 
Balkan War. This present European war should be 
called the Great War, involving as it does so many nations 
and such vast armies. 


How unconscious we are of certain anomalies of every- 
day life and activity! We go to school and college to 
get preparation for our after life-work, but few of the most 
active men of to-day ever use the facts and knowledge 
obtained by them in school and college. Formulas and 
exact facts disappear as we work, but certain mental 
and moral impressions made upon the mind in school 
life remain indelible. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


On Giving. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was glad to see Dr. William C. Gannett’s letter with 
the excellent suggestions in regard to Belgian relief. 
I had a friend whose rule was “‘to give until you feel it.” 
May I add a word to this subject interesting to us all? 
All of us who can possibly afford it should give something 
every month to the Belgians. The danger is that those 
who have given once liberally may feel that they have 
done their part, and stop there, but the Belgians will 
need food next month just as much as they do this 
month. 

One thing more! Let us not neglect our home chari- 
ties; that is ‘‘robbing Peter to pay Paul,” and also it 
means that our own poor are paying that debt for us 
which we owe to the Belgians. Every right-minded 
person must feel that the help sent to Belgium is an act 
of justice, not of mere charity. Let what we give come 
from curtailing our personal indulgences, not from the 
charities to which we are accustomed to give annually. 
That is to neglect to provide for our own household. 
We are grateful to God that we have the means to help 
these suffering foreigners, but let it not be done at the 
expense of neglecting other duties. 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Suggestion from Canada. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


‘There are over twenty million boys and girls of school 
age in the United States—enough to make a line, if they 
were placed shoulder to shoulder, that would extend 
from the northeast corner of Maine to the southwest 
corner of California. Each one of these boys and girls 
is interested in the war of the nine nations, now raging. 
Each of these boys and girls might contribute a roll of 
bandage cotton, or its cash equivalent, for the work of 
the Red Cross, if the suggestion could only be given to 
them. Let the cash be sent by mail, for instance, to 
Joseph H. O’Neill, 85 Devonshire Street, Boston, for 
Belgian relief, and parcels to 426 Boylston St., Boston. 

We have received the tags sent out by the American 
Unitarian Association and I doubt not our boys and 
girls will do something to co-operate, but we had already 
suggested to the school board of Ottawa that the girls in 
sewing classes be taught how to cut down large outworn 
stockings, by using the leg only, into smaller stockings 
and mittens, and that the boys in manual training classes 
be shown how to make unbreakable toys to be sent as 
Santa Claus gifts to boys and girls in Belgium. ‘The 
school board were good enough to endorse the proposi- 
tion, and as a result there was sent from Ottawa last 
week upward of fifteen hundred pairs of stockings and 
separate gifts to children in Belgium. 

The war causes much suffering here. Factories are 
closing and no new building operations are projected, so 
that we are now planning to do for Ottawa boys and girls 
what little we can to add to their Christmas cheer. 
The members of our Alliance, co-operating with the As- 
sociated Charities, will provide full Christmas dinners 
for a number of families where the bread-earner is out 
of work, and will include in the baskets to be distributed 
stockings and mittens for the children. Let this be the 
winter in which we shall show our blessings as never 
before. C. SEYMOUR BULLOCK. 

Otrawa, CAN. 
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The Morning-glory. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


Thou teachest me, my simple flower, 
That glory need not be 

A trumpet blast, or laurel wreath, 
But just a flower, like thee. 


Thou teachest this, my broken bloom, 
How frail, how frail it be, 

This glory that rough hands may crush,— 
A broken bloom, like thee.. 


The First Cold Snap. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Yes, it is just like the spring of a steel trap that catches 
us unawares while we imagine that the Indian summer 
has arrived and there will yet be long interludes of 
mild, sunny weather when we can sit on the veranda 
and dream over a book or idly rest our eyes on the mov- 
ing clouds and waving trees. But suddenly the languid 
mood is scattered, the world is winged with power, and 
the winds shake all the dried leaves loose. It spreads 
great hovering pinions to darken and brighten the skies 
with gleams and glooms. It scatters the hoar-frost like 
the manna of the Israelites, and spreads little thin scales 
of ice over the pools. 

What days are these for kite-flying, not only for advent- 
utous boys, but for all those who would free themselves 
from petty circumstance and cramping cares! ‘There are 
entangling barbed-wire fences around most of us which 
we can escape only by sailing over. I call these frosty 
mornings and inspiring fresh gales kite days, for, although 
we are attached by a string to the earth, we can still rise 
at moments into the clear blue and behold things as they 
are below in our habitual petty sphere contrasted with 
the glorious freedom of a larger outlook. We shall be 
pulled back to earth by the winding up of our string far 
sooner than we could wish, but the inspiration of the 
high view will remain with us for a time, and render all 
our tasks and duties easier and pleasanter. We may 
pity sincerely those people who have no kite days and 
can never look over the hedge of their tasks and duties. 

With the first cold snap the house begins to enclose us 
like a shell. Summer, the warm months, early autumn, 
gave us the sense of the freedom of the earth, presented 
us with the keys of the country of God, opened the doors 
of the forest and hills. How well we breathed then; 
how the chest expanded, and the eye brightened, and old 
faces caught a gleam of youth and freshness! But the 
naked trees and the first chilling blasts that search the 
marrow of the bones seem to say to many people, ‘‘Get 
into your den or your cave, sit close hugging the fire, 
bundle and lay on integuments as trees thicken their 
bark in arctic climates and animals their furs.” There 
are several deadly enemies of whom they are afraid— 
draughts, loose windows, cracks in the wall, all must be 
made tight to keep out fresh air. These people I have 
noticed are seldom free from colds. ‘They have formed 
what may be called the cold habit, and expect to contract 
several during the winter. Influenza and sore throats 
are like old friends to them. ‘They are the very people 
who take the most pains to keep out the enemy fresh 
air. They coddle and feed on patent remedies, and 
always have the odor of cough lozenges about them, or 
are taking little pellets and drops on the sly. The cold 
habit may be considered by some a distinction like chew- 
ing gum or tobacco. They may look upon certain per- 
sons who have not bad a cold for many years as abnor- 
mal. I am happy, however, to say there are such people, 
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and, as a rule, they owe their immunity to making friends 
with fresh air. 

There is one class, the school-children, who love the 
outer world with all their souls. It is a delight to see 
them pour out of the school-house like a freshet, shouting 
at the top of their brave little voices. The shouts of 
children are a delight to the ear, for they express all the 
spontaneous joy of the world. Times have changed 
since children were taught to be seen not heard, and 
schools were institutions for instruction in primness and 
inaction. Long years ago there was a certain lady 
teacher who had the enviable reputation of being a walk- 
ing dictionary of elegant terms. On one occasion, at 
recess, hearing her girls making a little noise, she ex- 
claimed, “Young ladies, young ladies, do not vociferate 
so loudly. Your explosions of untimely mirth painfully 
affect the tympanum of my ear, and shock both my nerves 
and my sense of propriety.” 

The wind is sometimes a rude blusterer at this season, 
but always has a pleasant side if you know where to find 
it. What joy to run before it like a hound seeking his 
quarry, when the sky laughs in sudden bursts of sun- 
shine behind loose, moving masses of cloud snow-white 
and gray, or touched with fragments of the golden fleece 
or the tawny mane of a lion! 

What pranks and tricks the wind is up to this first 
afternoon of real winter, as it whirls the dust of the 
road in little cyclones, picking up paper and sticks and 
making them dance in wild glee, while it invades open 
doors and casements with a rush and rustle of dead leaves! 
How gracefully the naked limbs of the elm-trees bend 
and bow in great sweeping curves! They make hoarse 
music as they swish through the air such as is not heard 
in summer. The tune has poignancy and sharpness 
shrilling to high mournful notes like the wailing in a 
march for the dead. ‘The flying leaves imitate birds in 
their high sailing. ‘They glide and skate and play leap- 
frog on the ground, then rush away in great gusty clouds. 
These windy days bring strange, wild sunsets. 

To-night the ball of the sun showed an angry eye, a 
great red portent, apoplectic in the intensity of its color 
as if it might burst into flames and consume. The thin 
mass of vapor through which it shone seemed stained 
with blood. The moon, hanging like a fairy shallop in 
the southeast, had caught the same dark luridness. 
Above were threatening clouds, those wind clouds that 
set storm-signals along the coast for ships at sea when 
the blasts, sudden and violent, raise vast, heaving, and 
sullen billows that roll and tumble and cast up enormous 
white combers upon the beach. In my mind’s eye, as the 
red light shows a last vivid gleam it rests on a lighthouse, 
a strip of sandy shore, a little harbor, a few fishermen’s 
cottages, a church spire, and burns a moment on the 
white sail of a boat rocking and bending in the salt spray 
and the biting wind. 

But it was only a sharp blow after all—a wind that 
blows itself out without scattering wrecks upon the 
shore. Just before the evening star comes in, the sky 
smooths and placates its surface, little clouds of rose and 
gold scatter over it, and the orange moon, setting early, 
shows a horn above the horizon. The silence is all the 
more impressive because of the tumults of the day. How 
quickly the world grows innocent and peaceful, like the 
hand of a loving father stretched out to caress a grieving 
child and quiet its sobs with sleep! The little frets and 
worries of this tiny sphere are soothed to rest, and then 
the divine hand draws aside the curtain that hides infini- 
tude. After her revels Nature meditates. She takes us 
by the hand and leads us into the world of reverie. With- 
out God as the great companion, how awful before her 
vastness would be our sense of loneliness and mystery! 
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And yet sometimes we ask doubtfully, is there a God, and 
if so why doesn’t he manage the world according to our 
little plan? 

It brings to mind the fable of some sceptical birds, I 
think they were blue jays, who lived in the crack of a 
mighty temple so vast and wonderful that only the 
smallest portion of it could be seen or comprehended by 
them. Their voices were very shrill and high-pitched 
like some learned theological disputants, and they were 
always discussing themes quite beyond the capacity of 
their little bird-brains to grasp, indeed, problems that have 
never been solved by even the wisest of human beings. 
“Tf there is a God,” they kept vociferating, ‘‘ why 
doesn’t he repair our holes and bring us plenty of nice 
fat insects to feed our clamorous, hungry young? Why 
has he made kites and bats and hawks and cats and other 
predatory creatures to prey on birds of nobler instincts 
and aspirations who are smaller and weaker than them- 
selves. No, there is no God, though there may be some 
kind of demon who loves to see us suffer and die. If 
there was a God we could find him, for we can fly quite 
high and have even seen the stars on summer evenings. 
But they are all empty of God, so let us go out and at- 
tack those foolish little wrens over there who seem so 
comfortable and happy building their nests and rearing 
their young. Perhaps they, foolish little things, believe 
there is some divine power that will protect them because 
they are innocent. Let us show them that force alone 
rules this world.” And then they went out and destroyed 
the wrens, their eggs and young, and glorified themselves 
immensely, saying they were the greatest, noblest, and 
most cultured bird-people in the world, and had rid 
themselves of all pernicious nonsense. 


Give! Give! 


Never within living memory has there been such a 
need, or rather such an opportunity, for giving as there 
is in this country to-day and will be to an ever-increasing 
degree through the winter that looms ahead. 

From the far-flung battle-fields of Europe, where 
thousands of wounded are waiting the ministrations 
of surgeon and nurse; from Belgium, France, Prussia, 
Galicia, where fruitful fields have been turned into 
deserts, and quiet resting-places into haunts of terror; . 
from refugee camps of Brittany, Holland, and England, 
where miserable women and children, driven from their 
homes, stripped of their possessions, robbed of their 
loved ones, are crying out for bread, clothing, shelter, and 
“the sweet sacrament of consolation”’; from villages and 
cities of our own country, where myriads will soon be 
tramping the streets in quest of jobs and alms,—from 
all these scattered areas of misery goes up a cry for help. 

In the first place, we must not desert the institutions 
and movements to which we have been contributing in 
the past, in order to answer the new appeals incident to 
the European cataclysm. We must give to-day what we 
gave yesterday to the National Consumers’ League, to 
our State child labor committee, to our local association 
for the improvement of the condition of the poor. We 
must keep our pew in the church, renew our pledge to 
the missionary or charity fund, make our subscription to 
the settlement. To permit any long-standing construc- 
tive and beneficent piece of work to suffer or mayhap 
perish, because of even such an emergency as this which 
now confronts us, would be inexcusable. 

Secondly, we must answer the needs of our own poor 
and helpless. : 

Thirdly, we must send succor in a generous and never- 
failing stream to the stricken millions of Europe. The 
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Red Cross Fund, the Belgian Fund, the Committee of 
Mercy Fund, and all the rest, must be kept ‘‘full, pressed 
down, shaken together, running over.” 

What we must do to-day is to give not merely the 
pennies which we can spare, but the dollars which we 
think we need. To have what we usually have, do what 
we usually do, enjoy what we usually enjoy, is, these 
days, impossible even for the millionaires. This is the 
hour of sacrifice, and sacrifice means—sacrificel 

Therefore, give—give what you cannot afford, to the 
needs which have long held your highest allegiance and 
now touch your deepest emotions.—John Haynes Holmes, 
in the Survey. 


The Wishbone. 


One of the most fascinating things in life is occasionally 
to take time and think on the significance of little actions, 
to remember them as links in the great chain of humanity 
that stretches back and back into dim ages and brings 
us into touch with the beginnings of things when we like 
to believe that the world was fresh and beautiful, and 
untainted by the vile necessity for making money or 
waging war. In certain families certain formalities are 
religiously observed, the division of the wishbone, the 
rites consequent on the upset of the salt-cellar, the cor- 
rect procedure to observe on walking beneath a ladder. 
All these are punctiliously carried out, but their real 
significance has usually become obscured by the mists 
of time. How many realize that they carry us right 
back to the days of familiar gods, of spiritual powers to 
be propitiated and sacrificed to—the time when men 
lived very close to the heart of things, when the veil of 
Nature was so thin that in places it seemed possible: to 
rend it and see beyond into the regions of the super- 
natural? ‘The tendency of civilization has always been to 
build a fence round mankind. ‘The savage or the mem- 
ber of the early races is obsessed by the sense of his 
defencelessness—of being set solitary in the midst of a 
waste controlled by invisible forces infinitely stronger 
than himself, against which his only chance was by any 
means to win their good will. Communal life, cities, 
families, all tended to deaden this sense of oppression. 
Daring experiments resulted in his partial control of the 
very forces that had seemed to threaten him most. Men 
learned both to evoke fire and to destroy it, to chain the 
power of water or the electrical fluid in the air, to look 
upon these things as servants instead of worshipping 
them as gods. 

In time this sense of mastery led to the inevitable con- 
tempt born of familiarity, and doubts crept in that there 
might be nothing beyond what could be seen or at all 
events realized. Forces were tabulated, docketed, meas- 
ured, put into classes and categories of various degrees 
of usefulness; their personality and majesty and the 
awe they formerly bred were lost in blue books and 
primers and treatises. This was the downfall of what 
we know as superstition. Why should a man who lived 
in a city and turned the flood into pipes and taps fear 
drowning or destruction of his property, and sacrifice to 
the god of the flood tide? Why should a man who was 
guarded by police and received the news of the world by 
wire and cable inquire of an oracle who sometimes refused 
to answer as to the success of his business undertaking? 
Only in the countries and districts where imagination 
held a more important part than dry fact did belief in 
omens and supernatural portents linger. The people of 
Devon until recent years consulted the White Witch, the 
girls of the Green Isle of Erin still visit the wishing-wells 
and keep up the glamour of Hallowe’en, the man of the 
town or city from instinct still avoids a ladder, or throws 
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the%salt over his shoulder, or uncrosses the knives, with 
no clear insight into the reason for so doing. 

Why is it, then, that recently we have had a recrudes- 
cence of fortune-tellers’ stories of prophecies made six hun- 
dred years ago, and now fulfilled, of horoscopes and palm- 
istry, and omens of every description? Is it not that_ 
once more the defences of civilization are crumbling, 
that the wall man has built up all round himself has 
proved to be as flimsy as the materials of poets’ dreams, 
that once more he has come face to face with primitive 
powers and realized himself to be the pygmy that indi- 
vidually he is? A feather to be tossed on the wind of 
circumstance, he turns to signs and omens from these 
powers to seek his destiny. Desiring victory in battle, 
he seeks for proof in horoscopes and prophecies and 
curious utterances of sibyls or mind-readers; wishful of 
the downfall of his enemy he gathers consolation from 
any stray scrap of evidence which may tend to reassure 
him of that end. Curious coincidences are found which 
lend color to his desires, and are published as sober facts. 
The men on the battle-field, nerve-strung and over- 
wrought, prone to set false values on any occurrence they 
cannot measure by the ordinary standards of life, are 
credited with seeing visions, with receiving ghostly warn- 
ings, and with the gift of foreseeing happenings which 
afterward actually occur. The same phenomena have 
been known in all callings of life attended by acute 
physical danger,—the sailor on his ship, the miner in 
the bowels of the earth, have many times received warn- 
ings of impending danger, much as the savage in the 
bush or the wild beast in the jungle at the mercy of an 
unseen enemy becomes aware of his presence before it is 
manifested. 

In the past, in the times when peace and the ramifica- 
tions of an elaborate civilization have bred the feeling of 
security, these things have many times been investigated, 
been put on one side merely as ‘idle superstitions,” or 
by the more scientific labelled as the working of a sub- 
consciousness of which we have no knowledge in ordinary 
conditions of existence. Now, in a time of upheaval and 
stress, such as we are living through, tales of supersti- 
tious origin are published in serious journals as sober 
fact. Are we to take this as a first step toward a revival 
of interest in the supernatural, after the days of material - 
belief in which we have been living? Scientists them- 
selves have been asserting their increasing conviction in 
the fallibility of the laws they had regarded as inviolate. 
Once more imagination and personality and romance 
seem about to play a part in the ordering of our lives 
and the economy of Nature.—The Academy. 


Spiritual Life. 


Religion is the human mind standing in reverence and 
inspiration before the infinite energy of the universe, 
asking to be lifted into it—opening itself to inspiration.— 
Luthardt. 

ed 


Religion is often the most beautiful and sustaining in 
the humble, obscure walks of life, where, serving the Mas- 
ter with a quiet and contented mind, very many put more 
honor on the Gospel than do those whose names are her- 
alded to the world.—Bishop Jaggar. 
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When a human soul draws its first furrows straight, 
the rest will surely follow. Henceforth your existence 
becomes ceaseless activity. The universe belongs to him 
who wills, who knows, who prays; but he must will, 
he must know, he must pray. In a word, he must 
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possess force, wisdom, and faith. Be conquerors on 
the earth. Your convictions will be changed to cer- 
tainties.—Honoré de Balzac. 


That man has lived to little purpose who has not 
learned that what the great world pities, and its teachers 
disallow, even though mixed with tokens of weakness, is 
many times deepest in truth and closest to the real sub- 
limities of life and religion.—Horace Bushnell. 
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The New Testament is only the beginning of books, 
not a finished and sealed document, according to popular 
notions of finality, but the beginning of a literature 
punctuated and paragraphed by tears and laughter, by 
battle and pestilence, and all the changes of a tumultuous 
yet progressive civilization.—Joseph Parker. 


The United States of Europe. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


LT 


It was a little before the first planting of Virginia, 
nearly twenty years before the landing at Plymouth, that 
Henry, acting in concert with Queen Elizabeth in her old 
age, conceived this plan of what he called the Christian 
commonwealth, to be formed among the powers of Europe. 
No man called this a dream then, when such a soldier as 
Henry agreed to it, and such statesmen as Sully and 
Cecil planned for it. The death of Elizabeth, and the 
elevation of a fool to the throne of England, was its first 
misfortune. But Henry IV. was not born to be crossed 
by fools; and to the moment of his murder, in 1610, he 
persevered. The diplomacy of France and of Northern 
Europe for more than ten years seconded his endeavors. 
His plan in brief was this, to reduce the number of Euro- 
pean States, much as the Congress of Vienna eventually 
did two hundred years afterward, or so that all Europe 
should be divided among fifteen powers. Russia did 
not then count as part of Europe; and Prussia was not 
then born. Of these powers, six were the kingdoms of 
England, France, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, and Lom- 
bardy; five were to be elective monarchies, viz., the 
German Empire, the Papacy, Poland, Hungary, and 
Bohemia; and there were to be four republics,—Switzer- 
land, Venice, the states of Holland and Belgium, and the 
republic of Italy, made up somewhat as the kingdom of 
Italy is now. ‘These fifteen powers were to maintain 
but one standing army. ‘The chief business of this army 
was to keep the peace among the states, and to prevent 
any sovereign from interfering with any other, from en- 
larging his borders, or other usurpations. This army and 
the navy were also to be ready to repel invasions of Mus- 
sulmans and other barbarians. For the arrangement 
of commerce, and other mutual interests, a senate was to 
be appointed, of four members from each of the larger 
and two from each of the smaller states, who should 
serve three years and be in constant session. It was 
supposed that, for affairs local in their character, a part 
of these senators might meet separately from the others. 
On occasions of universal importance they would meet 
together. Smaller congresses, for more trivial circum* 
stances, were also provided for. 

The plan contemplated a grand army of Europe of 
320,000 men, and a navy of 120 vessels, to be provided 
in quotas agreed upon by the respective members of the 
association, and from the beginning the members of 
the association announced that no secession was to be 


possible or to be permitted. 
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With generosity such as few princes have shown, Henry 
proposed that the executive which should carry out the 
decisions of the senate should be the elected Emperor of 
Germany for the time. This was probably the weakest 
part of the plan, the point to be secured being, of course, 
then or now, the most difficult. But, as the Emperor 
was chosen in an assembly in which so many of the 
several powers had a voice, this seemed the simplest 
adjustment. 

What gave the practical character in its very outset 
to a scheme so bold was the absolute disclaimer, both on 
Henry’s part and Elizabeth’s, of any desire to increase 
their own territories or power. Henry satisfied even 
the jealousy of the Pope in this regard; and so loyal was 
he in his diplomacy, always looking forward with this 
Great Design, that, according to Sully, at the moment 
of Henry’s murder he had secured the practical active 
co-operation of twelve of the fifteen powers who were to 
unite in, this confederation. [hey had avouched this co- 
operation by raising their contingents for the army, 
by which they proposed to crush the pretensions of the 
house of Austria and the King of Spain. ‘The co-operation 
of Switzerland also would be secured at any moment it 
was wanted, so that really Austria and Spain had at 
that’ moment all Europe in arms against them; and the 
leader of all Europe was this chivalrous Henry, in whom 
the Pope had confidence, and with whom the Protestants 
were all allied,—Protestant at heart, Catholic in ritual, 
a man possessed with this great design, still in the very 
prime of life, in command of an admirable army, with a 
treasury full, a people prosperous, himself the first real 
soldier of his time. 

No man said that the Great Design was a dream then! 

It is easy to see that the central wish which bound 
these powers together was the wish to humble Austria. 
Under Charles V., Austria and Spain, with all the new 
wealth of the Indias at their command, had domineered 
over all Europe. Philip II. would have been glad to do 
the same thing. The Great Design of Henry offered, 
therefore, to the various powers this immediate prize, that 
they would humble the Emperor of Austria, and tie his 
hands. ‘This was just as the great alliance of the nations 
of Europe against the first Napoleon was animated by a 
determination to humble him and the power of France. 
But, beyond this immediate purpose, Henry and Elizabeth 
and the King of Sweden looked to such a control by the 
allied powers that no single sovereign should so claim the 
lion’s share again. The Great Design looked beyond the 
immediate purpose to the permanent peace of Europe. 

The very jealousy with which Austria was regarded was 
the strong support of Henry’s diplomacy. He was enough 
of a Catholic to obtain even the Pope’s secret support 
in his negotiations. The scheme, therefore, had the 
advantage which such a scheme could hardly have had 
from that time to this, that it was not a mere sectarian 
alliance of Protestant against Papist. It proposed a 
combination of Catholic Italy and Catholic France with 
Protestant England and Protestant Sweden and Germany. 
This was its element of strength. 

Its weakness was that before it could even be set in 
motion the separate states of Europe had to be re- 
organized within. Thus the republic of Belgium was to 
be created, the kingdom of Lombardy was to be created, 
the republic of Italy was to be created, and so on; and 
every petty prince who in this process had been turned 
out of the crumbling owl-hole which he called a palace 
would be grunting and scolding and doing his little best 
to stop the progress of the Great Design. Nay, every 
scullion that washed the dishes in the courts of such a 
potentate, and every beggar-boy that screamed at his 
horse’s tail, would consider that their perquisites and 
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honors were stolen from them. ‘The Great Design was 
encumbered from the beginning with such difficulty of 
detail. 

But it was not left, alas! to any fair test of its allies or 
of its enemies. Just as Henry was maturing his last 
preparations for that great campaign, in which, at the 
head of united Europe, he would offer Austria peace and 
the Great Design or war against all the world beside, 
another issue came. Henry entered his lumbering car- 
riage of state, to make Sully a last visit at the arsenal. 
They turned from the Louvre into one of the narrow 
streets of Paris, when some obstacle stopped the progress. 
At the moment, a very tall man, in a cloak, muffled 
heavily, and with a broad-brimmed hat over his eyes, 
stepped upon the wheel of the coach, dashed his arm into 
the window, and struck the king with a knife; to make 
certain, he drew back the knife and struck again at the 
heart,—the most loving and gallant heart in all Christen- 
dom,—and the king fell dead. With that blow the Great 
Design died. It was to have made real, perhaps for 
centuries, the dying prayer of the Saviour of the world, 
that ‘‘they all may be one’’; and at the blow of a crazed 
fanatic this hope vanished for well nigh three centuries. 

How like another stroke by another fanatic, which 
stopped the beating of the most loving heart in America 
at the moment when that heart was seeking the pacifica- 
tion of our warring States, full of kind wishes and kind 
hopes for all! 

That scrap from the history of courts is a proper illus- 
tration of the duties, the hopes, and the prayers of the 
citizens of this Republic. It is one of the few illustrations 
in history where the kings of the world have distinctly 
chosen peace, permanent peace, as the great object of 
policy. Such is not the habit of kings. No; but it 
should be the habit of peoples; it should be the habit of 
republics. The diplomacy of a republic, because it is 
a republic, should look to the strengthening and main- 
taining peace among the nations of mankind. 

We are constantly misled in this matter because we 
go to school and study the histories of mere families— 
of Bourbons, of Tudors, of Hapsburgs—and their wars. 
We get excited over these wars. Unconsciously, we come 
to think that there is no great nation but a nation which 
is great in war. We might as rightly wish to bave our 
nation great in earthquakes, or great in pestilences, or 
great in conflagrations. To do our duty in war when it 
comes, that is one thing; to enjoy war, or to seek it, that 
is another. The great soldiers have always been great 
pacificators. The great Napoleon is no exception. But we 
are deceived by the books. Because an old feudal nation 
followed war and has war written all over its history, we 
take a notion that we, though we are not a feudal nation, 
must repeat that history. On the other hand, the whole 
being and nature of our nation is different. This Repub- 
lic exists simply that so many men and women may have 
happy homes. ‘That is what it is for. It is not for the 
extension of any boundary, it is not for the propagation 
of any theory, it is not for the glory of any leader, that 
our States are founded or our Union set in order. No; 
it is that forty million men and women may live in happy 
homes. George Frisbie Hoar said the other day that the 
business of the people of this country is to see that ‘‘no 
more history is written.” He alluded to Montesquieu’s 
maxim, that that people is happy whose history is not 
written. Well, that is our duty,—to keep outside of the 
sensation life, the poor life of the scene-shifter in the 
melodrama, which makes up the common record of the 
vulgar histories. It is our duty to cultivate and to illus- 
trate those relations of peace in which, and in which only, 
come in the true prosperity of nations. 

As it happens, this great necessity of keeping the peace 
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at home has cost us one great civil war. Very fortunately 
for us, that great duty of ruling out of our own affairs 
once for all the one relic of feudalism we found here has 
shown to the world that there is no such military strength, 
where strength is needed, as the strength in arms of a free 
people. That has been happily proved for a century. 
That being known, our policy is, and our duty is, to watch 
this blessed moment which, after three centuries, may be 
sweeping round even now upon the dial, for securing the 
permanent peace of Christendom. It sometimes seems 
as if in statesmanship we were living on the reputation of 
the fathers; but, whenever we shall have a statesman at 
the front worthy of that name, he will actively and with 
steady system carry forward plans which look to a 
pacification of Europe as sure and as well-founded as the 
pacification which the fathers wrought out for America. 
The plans of Henry are already half carried through. The 
jarring duchies and electorates and principalities of Europe 
are already reduced to a lesser number than he proposed; 
and in the present position of the Pope, in the union of 
Italy, in the very weakness of France, in the asserted 
strength of Germany, in the anxiety of Austria, in the 
change of dynasty of Spain, in the new institutions of 
Russia, and in the overthrow of landed rights of England, 
the moment has come which some great man will cer- 
tainly choose for trying to work out the other half of 
Henry’s problem,—for establishing the United States of 
Europe. 

If we have any statesmen and if we have any diplomacy, 
the men will guide the policy toward the solution of this 
problem. 

Does any man say that we have a quarrel of our own 
with England to be adjusted first? This is not so, as we 
have said before. There was an England with which we 
had a quarrel; but not with this England, not with the 
England of to-day. There was an England once—the 
England of the Tudors and Stuarts, the England of 
George the Third, of Bute and North and Grenville— 
with which our fathers had a quarrel. That England 
still survived in its dotage nine years ago, and some dregs 
of that quarrel were ours then. But five years past 
have wrought a revolution. That old England has been 
swept away as thoroughly as old Virginia is swept 
away, and ought to be forgotten as Jefferson Davis is 
forgotten. ‘The government of England has been taken 
from the landholders of England and given to the people 
of England. The feudal aristocracy has been bidden to 
take its place. The workingmen of England have stepped 
to the front to take theirs. They are willing to pay us 
what they owe us. Let them pay us. They are willing 
to give us security for the future. Let them give it. And 
then, while they wage their war in England with what 
are left of the old Warwicks and Stuarts, barons and 
cavaliers, and all such standard-bearers of the past, let 
our statesmen see to it that we are the friends of the free 
institutions of the new-born England. -We must not 
trip the feet and hold the hands of our own allies,—of 
such men as John Bright and Thomas Hughes and the 
workingmen of Lancashire,—who never once failed in 
their loyalty to truth and freedom. 

This Republic is founded for the happiness of home. 
When once that truth can be understood both by noisy 
politicians and by quiet statesmen, the great victory of 
truth will be nearly won. Not for the record of slaughter, 
but for the happiness of unmolested homes; for this the 
true statesman resolves, as the true Christian prays. And 
this nation works out its destiny, and its public officers 
achieve their own true honor, as its word is spoken in the 
great plea for the Christian commonwealth. At the 
present moment, the next step in the advance toward it 
is the upbuilding“of the United States of Europe. 


—=——— 
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The United States of Europe and the United States of 
America would not quarrel, and they would hold the 
power of the world in their hands. The international 
policy of the world would be developed as in the vision :— 
‘Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were 


furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


Our National Blessings. 


BY HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


I wonder if we have not all a feeling at the bottom 
of our minds as if we had no right to be thankful for 
ourselves while so many of our kind are suffering 
extremes of privation and sorrow. ‘There is always 
suffering enough to make a sensitive mind somewhat 
ashamed of the prosperity or good fortune that has 
protected it from such hard fate, but much of the time 
this suffering does not obtrude itself upon our notice 
or appeal to our imagination. Now it is like one continual 
earthquake horror. Every day forces of destruction 
quite as deadly as those which issue from a great volcano 
are inflicting as much woe upon humanity as could be 
charged to the worst volcanic eruption. 

Who are we that we should be spared what so many of 
our fellow-mortals must endure, and how have we deserved 
immunity from the calamity by which they are over- 
whelmed? ‘To thank God that we do not stand in their 
wretched case may seem a little as if we considered 
ourselves special favorites of the Almighty, so that 
his hand had been extended to shield us, from the storm 
when others less worthy were permitted to be over- 
whelmed. That implication of a good deal of belief 
in what are called ‘‘special providences’’ has a hard 
and unlovely aspect. How can people think that God 
has put forth his might to rescue them in time of danger 
while he has not interfered to save others, without ac- 
cusing the Divine Power of wicked partiality or assum- 
ing that they, the rescued, are more worth saving than 
others who were lost? 

Yet we should be doing great wrong to numberless 
sincere and simple hearts if we supposed them capable 
of making any such assumption. “They have believed 
that the power of God was directly exercised for their 
benefit, but they have not thought that he loved them 
more than others. We have no right to attribute 
spiritual arrogance to those who have believed them- 
selves especially under divine protection, for they have 
generally thought that any others might have that pro- 
tection if they would. We can be thankful that we dwell 
in a land over which the dark shadow of war does not 
brood, without hardness of heart toward those less 
fortunately placed; because our situation gives us a 
right to hope that our national pathway shows a way 
out at last for all mankind. We are grateful, that is to 
say, not only because a blow which has fallen heavily 
elsewhere has not fallen upon us, but because in our 
escape there is promise of final deliverance for all that 
live from one of the worst of human ills. 

We dwell in a land which cannot easily be brought into 
deadly strife with other nations of the earth. Such 
confidence on our part may be somewhat shaken by the 
fact that war has descended upon others like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky. Why, one may ask, should it 
not come upon us as it came to people across the sea, 
like a thief in the night, without warning? We cannot 
deny the possibility of this, but to any sober reason 
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I must think it seems extremely improbable. Should 
a great world empire emerge triumphant from the 
struggle across the sea we might have to wrestle with 
that power for our own independence, but such an issue 
of that contest is almost unthinkable, and, setting aside 
that risk, the danger from without is to us very small. 
No nation in our part of the world is in the least likely 
to make an attack upon us, and, should any old-world 
power that we know of cast envious eyes upon our 
domain, we are too far off to be reached by a very deadly 
blow. ‘There is more danger from the reckless element 
among our own people which might embroil us in some 
quarrel not properly our own. But the past year has 
brought that risk about as near to us as it is ever likely 
to come, and the unwillingness of the country, as a 
whole, to be drawn into the conflict is an immense en- 
couragement for the future. At all events, whatever 
distant probability of war there may be in our case, we 
do not dwell under the constant threat of it, as other 
people have been forced to dwell; and we have reason 
for profound gratitude that this is true. 

We have also, as I feel, great reason for wonder and 
thankfulness as we survey our own national domain, 
because of the way we are getting on with the problem 
and difficulty of race antagonism which has always been 
a very large stumbling-block in the way of human 
progress. In some near Eastern lands, like Macedonia, 
where the population is made up of a mixture of many 
races, these elements have long been at perpetual strife. 
The tumult and disorder and bloodshed which. ac- 
company this strife are an effective bar to any social 
and industrial development whatever. But we have 
here a mixture of races equally or even more complex, 
and very little trouble comes from it. Some feuds of 
ancient standing have been brought across the sea, but 
they are much softened by the transition. On the whole, 
we are giving the world a magnificent illustration and 
example of the truth that men of all races can live perfectly 
well side by side, with a fair degree of mutual respect 
and esteem. 

That race hatred which is supposed somehow to run 
in the blood, and to be so much a matter of heredity 
that there is no escape from it, turns out to be nothing 
of the sort. It is rather ridiculous, when we come to 
think of it, to have it regarded as something that exists 
in the order of nature, as if a man with one cast of 
countenance were born to despise and fear a man with 
another cast of countenance. Race antagonism is 
probably nothing but a tradition kept alive from one 
generation to another by the education of young minds 
in the prejudices of their elders, and here with us the 
spring of this mischievous passion is surely beginning to 
fail. ‘he feeling between the white man and the negro 
is probably the worst and most stubborn exhibition of 
it that we have, and one must say that this appears to 
be very largely fictitious, as it is mostly the white man’s 
fault. If the past could be forgotten, the two races 
would get on very well together. All sorts of things are 
alleged as racial differences so marked that friction and 
antagonism must result, but the real truth is that the 
negro has mainly to suffer because of passions that were 
developed by a white man’s quarrel, and on the whole he 
is working out his destiny, in the face of that handicap, 
with remarkable patience and a not wholly insufficient 
degree of courage. No one now can see the end of the 
negro problem. But year by year it tends to become 
less rather than more acute, and in many places the 
two races have found such a satisfactory method of 
living and working together that it must be only a ques- 
tion of time when the difficulty, as a whole, will cease to 
be just cause for national anxiety. 
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As for the rest, when we see what fearful strife results 
elsewhere between two races that are brought near 
together, we can but view with astonishment the almost 
unbroken peace of our society so far as racial antagonism 
is concerned. I do not say that we are free from it, 
and that there are not many petty and foolish exhibi- 
tions of it, sometimes leading to crime. What I do 
say is that nowhere else on the face of the earth is human 
society such a conglomerate of all sorts of human 
material, and that these diverse elements, which have 
been in other places so hostile to each other, are settling 
down with us to peaceful and neighborly relations 
wonderfully well. With the second and third generations 
race friction almost totally disappears and ceases to be 
any alarming feature of our situation. We can show to 
all the world the utter folly of the assumption that men 
of different racial stock were born to be enemies, and 
that with mutual acquaintance they easily come into 
good relations despite their differences. 

It is a lesson extremely valuable for mankind to learn, 
and, if we can learn it so well ourselves as to moderate 
race pride till it ceases to play an overweening part, we 
shall have given the world an example still better worth 
its attention. We who call ourselves Anglo-Saxon in 
our origin have a right to feel proud of the achievements 
of that branch of the race, but among us there is now 
almost no talk of the manifest destiny of the Anglo- 
Saxon to dominate the planet and give laws to the rest 
of mankind. That foolish bravado does not thrive well 
in the American atmosphere. One wonders whether if 
the Teutonic people were less homogeneous the idea of 
“Germany over all’? could ever have swelled to such 
large proportions. We do not think of the people of 
other races as being so worthless that, in the interest of 
the general civilization, we are entitled to crowd them 
out and take their place. On the contrary, we know 
that most of them want only a decent opportunity to 
take up and utilize the best that the world has to give. 

If ever we are tempted to believe ourselves so much 
superior to the rest of mankind, the object lesson of the 
capacity of other races is here always before our eyes. 
Out of them come some of our foremost experts and 
discoverers. We get statesmen and engineers and 
physicians and artists of the very highest rank out 
of this alien stock. How can we talk any longer of the 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon, as if that were the 
world’s salvation? 

We have learned that humanity is richer because of 
the diversity of racial inheritance which the past has 
established; that the thing to do is not to obliterate 
these separate nationalities as some of the bigger powers 
of the earth have been attempting to do, but to cherish 
and shelter their growth. It would be a calamity if, for 
example, the great Russian nation should succeed in 
Russianizing the Finns till they had lost their national 
characteristics. It was really a crime against civiliza- 
tion, as well as a political blunder, when Poland was 
deprived of its autonomy as a nation. Nature has wisely 
broken our race up into these different groups, and there 
is not one of them that we ought to wish to spare. 

If any race in its ancestral home finds its own soil too 
limited for its support, let it spread out among other 
peoples. Of all the fanciful and ridiculous notions which 
go to make up what is called “‘Pan-Germanism,”’ no idea 
is more absurd than that it is a misfortune to the mother- 
land to send her children into other countries to make a 
part of their life. It is the last idea that Germans in 
America ought to entertain, and the very statement 
of it as a pretext for aggressive warfare on the part of 
Germany should be an insult to their intelligence. That 
nation never has done anything better for itself or for 
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the world at large than to send to these shores the 
children of her rearing who now make so large an element 
in the life of this great republic. Any other estimate of 
that transplanting is either mere sophistry or the deliver- 
ance of a perverted ‘mind. 

However dark these considerations may be elsewhere, 
here they are as plain as daylight. Here, as perhaps 
nowhere else, differences of race have almost ceased to 
be any bar to good understanding and peaceful relations. 
It is an enormous benefit, and it can but have a powerful 
influence throughout the whole world of men. Knowledge 
of a land where men of every branch of the human family 
dwell together on friendly terms, and work together as 
peacefully as if they were of one blood, must tend to 
mitigate the rancor with which the same kind of men are 
apt to regard each other elsewhere. 

Carrying out this same thought a little further, we 
have much reason to be grateful that we dwell in a country 
where what has been called “religious toleration”’ begins 
to blossom into something for which that phrase is a 
rather inadequate name. It is not only that all religions 
are here free, so far as the State is concerned, to establish 
their shrines and practise their rites. The ancient 
Roman Empire granted that liberty, though it afterward, 
and unhappily under what were nominally Christian 
influences, fell away from that good custom. But the 
Roman Empire had a State religion of its own, and it 
was more or less contemptuous of the marly faiths and 
cults that took shelter under its protecting care. We 
grant religious liberty out of a certain respect for the 
religious impulse of the human mind, and a feeling that 
there must be some needed good in every form of faith 
that can secure for itself sincere and humble worshippers. 

Nowhere else, I think, has religious freedom been 
catried so far, or borne such fruit, as here in our own land; 
certainly not in England where, though persecution has 
long ceased, the immense State Church has such prestige 
that other churches are as bushes trying to grow under 
the shade of a huge tree. There is a tone of bitterness 
throughout the whole field of religious work in England 
that is almost entirely absent here. The Dissenter there 
is under a kind of social ban. Members of the State 
Church do not scruple to speak of him with a scarcely 
veiled contempt, and he, on his part, is too sorely tempted 
not to answer sometimes scorn for scorn. In a country 
like France there is religious liberty, but only one kind 
of church is there regarded as a force to be seriously 
reckoned with. With that church the State has been 
at times in open strife; and there is no other body of 
religious opinion large enough to count as a marked 
factor of the national life. If one wants to see what 
religious freedom can come to, and what religion can 
grow to be in an atmosphere of liberty, he can see that 
better here, I think, than in any other land upon which 
the sun shines. 

We have no reason, I am sure, to be ashamed of that 
exhibit as we compare ourselves with other nations. 
Religious prejudice is by no means extinct among us, 
and it sometimes takes an ugly form, but I am confident 
that there is more good will with us between religionists 
of every kind than can easily be found elsewhere. Chris- 
tians and Jews, for instance, hate each other less, and hold 
a higher place each in the other’s esteem. 

The effect of this on the quality of religion itself can 
but be most beneficial. The worst of sectarian bigotry 
and prejudice is its deadening influence upon the whole 
tone of our spiritual life, and that different types of 
religious faith can live together peaceably must be good 
for each and every one of them. We have had our 
religious quarrels and squabbles, and some people rather 
lament that the good old days of uncompromising con- 
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troversy have so much passed away. Who is so good 
a friend, it is sometimes asked, as your enemy? Who 
so well as he searches out the weak places in your armor 
and puts you on your defence to prove the faith that is 
in you. But it is mainly the intellectual man which 
thrives on that kind of combat. ‘True religion does not 
flourish in an atmosphere of strife. The Church in 
America has not been altogether free from bitter animosity, 
but there is very little of it left, as we compare our day 
with former times. When one Christian pulpit does 
thunder against Christians of another kind it is mostly 
a formal denunciation, pronounced in obedience to what 
is felt to be a good old custom, and everybody under- 
stands that it has no very serious meaning. 

In this era of peace and good feeling among the 
churches, religion has taken a new start; it has made a 
real new departure and begins to promise a rebirth of 
Christianity itself. It is an immeasurable joy and 
inspiration to feel the new currents of life and thought 
springing up in the Church everywhere throughout our 
land. Voices issue from every known division of the 
Church, proclaiming the truths of Christianity in forms 
that the enlightened reason of our day can heartily 
accept, and setting forth the gospel in terms that clothe 
our whole human life with wonderful meaning and 
sublimity. 

This must be the beginning of a new day for Christian 
faith and Christian ethics. We may freely grant that, 
take our people as a whole, there is less religious profes- 
sion than in days gone by, but this results chiefly because 
an immense amount of profession has been secured in 
the past under the lash of fear; and we need have no 
doubt whatever that religion, what there is of it, is a 
far more vital force in the minds of men than ever it has 
been before. Christianity is not dying. It is preparing 
itself for a mightier work than it has thus far accomplished; 
and we may rejoice to feel within it the spring of a new 
power that is shaping itself for conquest of the world in 
days to come. 

Last but not least in this brief and imperfect catalogue 
of our national blessings, let us consider the advantage 
of living in a land so free as ours from the system and 
the spirit of caste. That is one of the great and impor- 
tant meanings of our democracy. Democracy is defined 
in many ways, and is made to include all sorts of ideals, 
but, whatever else it may signify, it stands for the aboli- 
tion of those lines of caste which arrange society in fixed 
and arbitrary layers from which there is almost no escape. 
Caste means that, wherever a man is born, there, in that 
layer of the social strata, he must forever abide. Should 
he be born to high station he cannot easily be so recreant 
or so wicked as to lose his caste; should he come of 
humble parentage, even the most brilliant gifts do not 
easily raise him above that despised position. 

Now in the light of our own experience we can see what 
treasures of the mind the world must have long wasted 
by locking those gates through which genius, when it 
appeared in lowly place, ought to have been allowed to 
make its way out into the great world’s life. Our 
national record abounds in the names of men and women 
who, beginning low down in the social scale, have made 
their way to high position, becoming thereby great 
benefactors and even saviors of their kind. Under a 
rigid system of caste, all that enrichment and ennoble- 
ment of the world’s life would have been prevented and 
lost. It was for centuries repressed and held down save 
as the Church opened a small way by which the son of a 
common man might rise to sit at the council board of 
kings. It has been an incalculable sacrifice of the pos- 
sible resources of our race*which might have been applied 
to the world’s betterment and enlightenment. 
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Caste has another effect not quite so obvious though 
far more deadly. It means the enthronement in high 
place of persons who have not won the right to be there. 
It means that the upper class of society almost inevitably 
comes to look down in scorn and contempt upon the rest 
of mankind, and that this fixed attitude of disdain 
for what is of lower rank spreads downward through all 
the various social classes. It means that they who are 
low look up to those who are high, and worship there, 
not the great qualities of being which are alone worthy 
to be worshipped, but the mere gilded trappings in which 
the life of wealth and luxury is able to adorn itself. 
The poison of all this spreads far, and is most deadly in 
its effect upon our higher life. Nothing could be worse 
for the strong, who should be helpers and guides to the 
weak, than to come merely to despise the weak. If they 
do not then, as is often the case, make the weak their 
prey, they certainly kill what is noblest in themselves, 
and they render themselves entirely incapable of giving 
the best help to their fellow-men. Nothing could be 
much worse for the more incompetent portion of man- 
kind than to remain blind to life’s nobler qualities 
through their envy and admiration of the mere wrappings 
of human greatness, and their humble adoration of the 
rank which is not gold, but only the ‘‘guinea’s stamp.” 

India is the country where we may see the system of 
caste at its worst: I make bold to say that ours is the 
land where that baleful system has been most nearly put 
aside and cast off forever. England is often said to be 
a more democratic country than our own. I must think 
that, as tried by this test, which is far more to the purpose 
than most standards of comparison that are used, the 
boast cannot be made good. We have our little notions 
about social classes, but they are mildness and innocence 
itself compared with the rigidity of ideas about that 
matter even in freedom-loving England. Our society 
is far less crossed by inflexible and unvarying lines, 
so that through our social mass individuals both rise and 
fall with greater ease until they find their proper level. 

It is an inestimable advantage to our life as a people, 
and it is one of the facts that should enable us to face the 
future with confidence, that our wonderful career thus far 
is but the beginning of a greater development to come. 
We have our problems,—what human life has not?—and 
vexatious enough they often appear. There are threaten- 
ing portents upon our national horizon big enough to 
scare the stoutest heart, but they are no worse than the 
signs of the times generally appear to thoughtful minds; 
and meanwhile I hold that the reasons for thankfulness 
and hope here set forth are great enough to overbalance 
that fear. 

We are a people but little subject to the devastation 
of war. We are a people possessed of a most remarkable 
capacity to assimilate into something like a harmonious 
whole the many diverse elements that have thronged 
to these shores. We are a people who ought to develop 
the best and purest and most spiritual religion possessed 
by any great body of men since history began. We are 
a land practically without caste, which means some- 
thing like equal opportunity for all, and an open door 
for the best that is in us wherever it may appear. We 
follow a faith whose Founder was known as the “‘car- 
penter’s son’”’ and who was born in a manger. Surely 
out of what we account the humblest elements of our 
own life great good will yet appear. I will not believe 
that American society is decadent or bad. It has 
great qualities and wonderful advantages, and we may 
go forward with high hope that it will not prove false 
to the fortunes of humanity that are so much in its keep- 
ing. 

Boston, MAss. 
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The Kings have Gathered. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


The kings have gathered! Did the prophet’s eye 
The Apocalyptic vision clearly see? 

And is it true? Or do we merely dream 

That now the long foretold cometh to pass? 

The kings have gathered! Does it then foreshow 
Crowns tottering, fallen sceptres, monarchs gone? 
Ends now the “Dispensation”? Cometh next 
The Devil bound, the thousand years of peace? 
We hold our breath; God knoweth, He alone— 
All-Knowing and All-Loving is His name. 


We do not look to see from open graves 

The saints foregather, mighty Babylon 
(Whoe’er she be) o’erthrown, and angels seven 
Pouring their vials. Bible imagery 

With mystery teems; but still unbroken stand 
Seals of the judgment-books and Book of Life. 


One thing we know. This war and every war 
Shall have an end; and a new earth shall rise 
Whereto the glory and the honor pure 

Of all the nations shall at last be brought. 


This dear old planet with its many ills 

Is now our home, the only world we know; 

Its orbit swings through boundless time and space 
Which God pervades—and we are in His hand. 
What more can us concern than to ally 

Ourselves jn loyalty to God and Good? 


Literature. 


The Christian Tite. in the Modern 
World.* 


It is seldom indeed that so wise and sane 
and comprehensive a book is put before the 
readers of the present day. If Dr. Peabody’s 
earlier books had done nothing else, they 
have opened a way and prepared an entrance 
to many minds for one of the best statements 
of Christian faith and Christian ethics ever 
made. It ought to have an immense steady- 
ing effect upon those minds amid the con- 
flicting currents of opinion in our time; and 
it is a very great contribution toward the re- 
shaping of Christianity itself as it is being 
forced to adapt itself to the demands of a 
new age. 

In the very first chapter the author sets 
us right with regard to some of the most 
prominent vagaries that are leading Chris- 
tian thought astray. As against those who 
would have religion freed from entanglement 
with historic personalities, he tells us that 
the very core of Christian faith is bound up 
with the personal loyalty of the individual 
soul to the teaching and the person of Christ. 
To substitute for Christ some “beloved 
community’? as the object of this loyalty 
is to give Christianity no more advantage 
than, for example, Shintoism possesses. He 
will listen to none of the schemes proposed 
in these later days for saving orthodoxy at 
the expense of the name and fame of the 
historic Founder of the Christian faith. 
When it comes to a choice between the ac- 
tual Jesus and some ideal or “eternal” 
Christ, he stands for the Man of Nazareth, 
and considers the other no better than a 
broken reed on which to lean. 

He is not to be drawn aside by the notion 
which some scholars have taken up, that the 
ethics of the Gospel are of interim character, 
designed only for those who waited till the 
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end of the world should come. No one has 
shown how they were specially appropriate 
for that purpose, or in what they failed to be 
adequate for the Kingdom of Heaven when 
it should appear. But we are here con- 
vincingly shown that, whether or not they 
were designed to apply to a settled and sta- 
ble world, at all events they are entirely 
capable of such application and will work out 
for us an ideal society. This theme is 
elaborated through successive chapters on 
the home, the business world, the State and 
the Church. 

The whole treatment of the subject is 
luminous and strong. It is the work of a 
clear and dispassionate mind, having great 
breadth of view, which is altogether intent 
upon seeing the realities of human life. 
They who are inclined to think that our 
life is held within the limits of an orderly 
development will find in this book abundance 
of reasons for their faith that Christianity 
is a vital part of this progressive movement. 
They who are inclined to think that the way 
to get on is to tear things to pieces and be- 
gin all over again, if they will give these 
reasons candid consideration, should see much 
new light on the problems of human welfare. 
They who are now saying, rather thought- 
lessly, that Christianity is a failure may 
discover from these pages that they never 
truly understood what Christianity was, 
and that what has failed was only some poor 
travesty of it masquerading, here and there, 
in its place. 


SamuEL F. B. Morse, His Lire, LETTERS, 
AND JOURNALS. Edited and supplemented 
by Edward Lind Morse. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $7.50 net.—The 
inventor of the telegraph died forty-two 
years ago, but only now has an adequate, 
authoritative biography of him appeared, 
one that provides for the clearer understand- 
ing of the man and his great work by those of 
later generations than his own. He had a 
remarkable personality and an interesting 
career. Of the former we learn in the first 
volume, which records his early years, his art 
studies in this country and abroad, and his 
career as a painter. The second volume 
tells in fuller detail than we have hitherto 
had the story of the events leading up to his 
great invention, the various troubles that 
always make, in one way or another, the 
path of the inventor one of struggle and 
sometimes of discouragement, and the final 
full establishment of all his claims. Morse 
was born in Charlestown, son of that Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse who dreaded and disliked 
the encroachments of the new Unitarian- 
ism. The accounts of his youthful years 
show from the first the truth of his biog- 
rapher’s statement that his versatility 
and abounding vitality were astounding. 
He threw himself ardently into the work 
at hand and drew from every demand the 
secret of its fulfilment. He went to England 
with the Allstons, and his letters from abroad 
have the interest that belongs to clear de- 
scriptions of the people and incidents of that 
period in the early interesting years of the 
nineteenth century. Indeed his biographer 
has allowed Morse to speak for himself, 
through his letters and journals, from the 
earliest days to the latest. The greatest 
interest centres, naturally, in the struggles 
attendant upon and following his great 
inventions. It seems astonishing now, when 
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the honor due to his name is universally 
acknowledged, that there should have been 
any to dispute his attainments and make 
more difficult the road to success. ‘The story 
stands here, simply written, and it is a good 
thing that we can now know him not as the 
inventor only, but as the man among men, a 
generous friend, a courageous scientist, a 
true gentleman: — 
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Prints. By Emil H. Richter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—This 
review of the history and technique of prints 
fits in well with a widening interest in the sub- 
ject, which has hitherto remained chiefly 
in the domain of special students and collec- 
tors. Even well-educated persons calmly 
admit their ignorance of the difference be- 
tween relief, intaglio, and planographic 
processes, and very few are competent to 
appreciate the art in its most famous illus- 
trations. The field for study is very rich, 
and the result of explorations most reward- 
ing. These lectures, after_a chapter on 
processes, explains the origin of woodcut 
and reviews the early days of engraving, 
then takes up the art as it has expressed 
itself in the different countries (Italy, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, France, England, 
and the United States), and closes with a 
chapter on ‘The Nineteenth Century,” 
which is especially adapted to awaken the 
reader’s interest in further study. The book 
has some seventy illustrations, and although 
warning is given that the charm and value of a 
print cannot be indicated by the half-tone 
reproductions, yet great care has been taken 
with them, and they are fine examples of the 
success to which book illustration has at- 
tained. 


THE Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. By 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Mifflin Company. $2 net.—It was a fortu- 
nate occurrence that brought the publication 
of this book on the eightieth birthday of 
Henry Lee Higginson, to whom the music- 
loving public owes an eternal debt of grati- 
tude. Mr. Howe declares at the outset that 
this book is historical, the work not of a music 
critic, but of an editor and annalist. From 
a considerable body of record he has con- 
structed the story of the Orchestra. Allen 
A. Brown’s collection of newspaper clippings 
has helped, but much of the material—espe- 
cially that which relates to Mr. Higginson’s 
personal dealings with the enterprise—has 
never before been in print. It is a story that 
every Bostonian should be familiar with, 
that he may understand something of the 
patience and devotion that has gone into 
each successive step of this search after an 
ideal. ‘The reminiscences here narrated will 
recall earlier days to many, 


THe Criarion. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net.—The fight against patent 
medicine frauds and newspaper domination 
by private interests can rouse the blood and 
stir responsive thrills no less than tales of 
battle-fields. Human courage is not limited 
to one area of contest, and a book like this is 
a reminder that there is work enough for 
good men to do after they have ceased to 
war with other good men. Mr. Hopkins 
knows newspaper work from the inside, 
having had ten years of experience on a New 
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York daily. It is he who was primarily re- 
sponsible for the passage of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, so that if a man drinks whiskey 
now under the disguise of a patent medicine 
it is not because he has not had warning, 
The story has plenty of exciting incidents and 
situations, brightened by a good love inter- 
est. 


THE CLEAN HEART. By A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 
net.—lIf there is anywhere a more graphic 
picture of the man gradually breaking down 
under the strain of monotonous overwork 
and the sin of self-centred brooding, we do 
not at the moment recall it. ‘The recoil from 
this physical and mental* state, the reac- 
tion to irresponsible, whimsical excesses, 
and the sudden realization of other standards 
of life and brotherhood give a chance for free 
play of humor mingled with a human sym- 
pathy and such pathos as comes inevitably 
when life is honestly brought to view. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s earlier book The Happy War- 
rior made his name known. It is good that 
his latest novel has a reasonably happy end- 
ing, for in these times of sadness novels must 
be more than ever a refuge. 


THE STREET OF SEVEN Stars. By 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—Hardly any 
novel of the present season has received more 
' general appreciation than this love-story 
which plays itself out in Vienna among 
people who have learned by experience that 
life is of “a mingled strain, good and ill 
together.” Harmony, the fresh, earnest, 
lovable young heroine, and Peter, one of the 
lovers who turn romance into-a lifelong pos- 
session, win their way with all kinds of people. 
The Balkan spy is a reminder of the serious 
days through which the pleasure-loving capi- 
tal is now passing. ‘To the people of this 
book life is for the most part a serious under- 
taking, a destiny to be worked out according 
to the rules of the game. It isa story worth 
reading and remembering. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. By Ellenor Stoot- 
hoff. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.—It is good that Mrs. Ferris 
Greenslet has not insisted on keeping the 
uncouth pen-name by which her identity 
has been for a time obscured. Her story 
of the woman whose bad-mannered nerves 
needed radical and most original treatment 
may have a half-dozen morals tucked away 
under its blithesome narrative, but they are 
not insisted on and simply reinforce Hilda’s 
unusual daring and her husband’s most un- 
common patience. This is a gay, thoroughly 
enjoyable tale. MHilda’s management of the 
affairs of others, and her adventures with 
lambs and bathtubs and music lessons, are 
undoubtedly important. The publishers call 
it “the first motor novel which is not a 
guide-book.” 


D1aANnE AND HER FRIENDS. By Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25 net.—These sketches, 
written in the restrained and artistic style 
of an author who has never been in danger 
of writing too much, have appeared sepa- 
rately as short stories. Diane is a French- 
woman of the type which women of other 
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nations can rarely emulate, to whose wit 
and grace and charm there have been sac- 
rificed none of the more practical, womanly 
qualities with which they sometimes seem 
incompatible. ‘The characters are entirely 
French, and the tales are worked out in har- 
mony with the general setting. Each one is 
worth reading, and together they gain in 
breadth and interest. 


A Powt’s CABINET. By George I. Ray- 
mond. Edited by Marion Mills Miller. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Such a 
collection of passages, mainly poetical, chosen 
from the works of Prof. Raymond and care- 
fully arranged according to subject, is strik- 
ing testimony to the influence he has had and 
the enthusiasm which he awakens in his 
pupils. The compiler, Dr. Miller, has pre- 
sented this as the best form of unconscious 
autobiography, making it a synthesis of the 
philosophic ideas and his poetic ideals which 
have been a formative inspiration to many in 
Williams College, Princeton University, and 
George Washington University. The book 
is a substantial cyclopedia of nearly 450 
pages. 


Janice Day. By Helen Beecher Long. 
New York: Sully & Kleinteich. $1.25 
net.—We have had the Glad Book and now 
we have the Do Something Book, the story of 
what a bright, happy, loving girl could ac- 
complish in a shiftless community, partly 
by the influence of her example and partly 
by her active efforts in the interests of a more 
cheerful life. What Janice did and how she 
did it, what happened to her, and how her 
hard times end in the culmination of a simple 
love story, all this is in the book itself, illus- 
trated by Walter S. Rogers. 


THe Anima, ScHoor. By Frances Weld 
Danielson. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 50 
cents net.—Here are a half-dozen stories 
about animals, tales of the barnyard, in which 
the animals go to school to Miss Willow, try 
to learn dancing of Madame Swan (who, 
however, loses her influence when she wishes 
to teach her pupils to walk) and singing of 
the City Canary, and have a picnic and a 
circus. The pictures as well as the stories 
will please the small children for whom they 
are written and who will appreciate the 
various jokes and amusing incidents, 


Miscellaneous. 


Attendants at the Shoals’ meetings will be 
glad to know that the attractive Candle- 
light Service Cards, designed by Miss 
Blanche A. Russell, may be procured from 
The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. ‘The price of the single cards is 10 cents. 
In simple frames the price is 25 cents. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanack appears 
promptly and will be a trusted companion 
for a twelvemonth to come. ‘This is the one 
hundred and twenty-third annual publica- 
tion, and it is equally interesting whether 
it “‘relates to the heavenly bodies, the earth, 
or to the institution and affairs, public or 
domestic, of men.” Its astronomical cal- 
culations and advice are available for all 
the New England States. The almanac 
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may be had in three forms: that with the 
familiar yellow covers, for ten cents; inter- 
leaved, for records and memoranda, for 
twenty cents; or bound in neat dark-green 
cloth. Published by William Ware & Co., 
110 Summer Street, Boston. 


A Suggestion for Christmas. 


Instead of sending to your young friends 
more or less meaningless Christmas or 
Easter cards, why not, as good bird-lovers, 
use as your tokens of remembrance one or 
more of the beautiful colored portraits of 
birds issued by the National Association 
in their Educational Leaflets. Every child 
loves pictures of real animals—will treasure 
such a mark of attention far more than an 
ordinary “‘card,”’ because it will mean some- 
thing to him. One might imagine a generous 
person giving himself the joy of distributing 
dozens of these among the eager youngsters 
of his neighborhood. 

They will not only please a young child 
by their beauty, and by the fun of color- 
ing thé accompanying outlines, but will en- 
able the older ones to learn the names of the 
birds seen daily about the house. Asa more 
substantial present the bound volume of the 
first fifty-nine Leaflets is available, contain- 
ing more than sixty pictures.—Bird-Lore. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Vear; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 


PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
ADDRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome, 
The Star. 


When the bicds and bees and flowers 
All have gone to bed, 

Did you ever see a star 
Shining overhead? 


Many, many years ago, 
In a Jand afar, 

Wise men followed all the night 
Such a little star. 


And it led them to a barn, 
Where among the hay 
Safe within His mother’s arms 
Christ, a Baby, lay. 
—Florence L. Patterson, in the Churchman. 


Lottie’s Christmas Secrets. 


When a little girl has five times as many 
pennies to spend for Christmas as she is 
years old, she ought to be very happy. This 
it was that made Lottie Pringle so happy. 
She was five years old, and she had twenty- 
five cents to buy Christmas presents for 
her father, mother, Brother Joe, and her 
four sisters. 

“Now, mother,” said Lottie, ‘‘let’s talk 
about what I’ll get, ’cause you'll have to 
help me think; only Sister Mary did tell 
me what to get for you, but I’m not going 
to tell. I mean, I don’t think I’m going to 
tell.” 

“No,” said mother, ‘‘I can wait till Christ- 
mas. But what will you get for father?” 

“T did buy his present, when I went out 
with Sister Mary, and bought your darning— 
Oh!” and Lottie’s hand was _ pressed 
tightly over her mouth. “Did you hear, 
mother?”’ 

“T heard only one word, dear.”’ 

“Well, it takes two words to tell it, so I 
guess you don’t know.” 

“TJ think we would better talk about what 
to buy for Mary,” said mother. “How 
would a lead pencil do for Mary, and one for 
Brother Joe, too?” 

“T know they’dlike that, mother. They’re 
always saying ‘Where’s my pencil?’ when 
they’re going to study, and I won’t tell.” 

“No, you mustn’t tell.” 

“Mother, I can tell you what I’ve got for 
you, ’cause, of course, Tl tell you all the 
things; but I won’t show it to you.” 

“Maybe you'll be sorry if you tell me now; 
you'd better keep it for a Christmas secret.”’ 

“Oh, no,” pleaded Lottie, ‘‘I’ll just have 
to tell. It’s a darning-needle, it’s a darning- 
needle; but you mustn’t see it till Christmas.” 
And then Lottie had to give her mother a 
hug and a kiss. ‘You like it, don’t you, 
mother?”’ 

“Tndeed I do, dear; and I shall know just 
what to do with it.” 

Lottie was delighted. The next day she 
went out with her mother and bought the 
pencils for Mary and Joe. When Mary 
came from school they had just been care- 
fully hidden away; but the eager little girl 
whispered to her mother that she could show 
Mary the one she had for Joe, “and you 
know, mother, she won’t know about the 
one I’ve got for her.” 

“Now, be careful,” 
“Don’t bring but one.” 

Lottie flew to bring the pencil, and came 
running back. “See, Mary, what I’ve got 
for Joe; and don’t you tell him.” 


whispered mother. 
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“Not I,” said Mary, as she took the pencil. 
“How very nice! He’ll be so pleased.” 

“Ves, and I got’”— But, seeing mother’s 
warning finger, she caught the pencil from 
Mary and ran out of the room. ‘The door 
shut behind her with a decided slam, and 
mother was thinking the secret was safe, 
when, lo! it opened just a crack, and a little 
voice called back: ‘‘There’s one for you, 
Mary, just like it.” j 

Nothing would do but Joe must see Mary’s 
pencil, and when he praised it and said it 
was a nice pencil for Mary to lend him some- 
times, what did Lottie do, in spite of warning 
looks and coughs from Mary and mother, 
but tell him, while she jumped up and down 
with delight, that he was to have one for 
his very own. 

When Alice and Margie asked mother one 
morning for money to buy a paper pad to 
carry to school, Lottie shut her lips very 
tightly, clapped her hands over her mouth, 
then laughed, and, pointing to mother’s 
bureau, said mysteriously, “You can’t 
guess what’s in there this minute, that I 
bought with my own money.” 

Another time mother overheard her say- 
ing to Sarah, in the next room, ‘‘When 
Christmas comes you won’t have to use that 
old penholder any more, and I only know 
why.” 

Whenever father used a postage-stamp 
Lottie was always at his elbow to ask ‘“‘if 
his stamps would last him till Christmas,” 
or if he thought “‘postage-stamps made good 
Christmas presents.” 

Indeed, Lottie found so many times and 
ways to tell her Christmas secrets that the 
family finally gave up trying to prevent it. 

But, after all, what do you think she said 
when Christmas Day really came? 

““Oh, I’m so glad it’s come, because now I 
shan’t have to keep my Christmas secrets 
any longer.’ —Helen Ames Walker in Herald 
and Presbyter. 


The Automobile Doll. 


There was once a little girl who had no 


home. Her father owned houses and lands 
and was worth thousands and thousands of 
dollars; her mother had beautiful gowns and 
everything she wished, and in the beginning 
there was a home. 

One day, the little girl’s father took her 
on his knee and told her he had sold their 
home and for three years the family would 
do nothing but travel. At first the little 
girl was delighted, but one morning in 
London she was suddenly homesick. She 
wished to go back to America and sit in her 
own rocking-chair. But that, of course, 
was impossible. 

“TLet’s go and buy a doll,” suggested 
mother. 

“ Allright,” agreed the little girl, “‘and let’s 
buy one that likes to travel!”’ 

To Peter Robinson’s famous shop went 
the whole family—father, mother, and little 
girl; there for a gold sovereign they bought 
a beautiful doll from Germany. 

“She hasn’t any clothes,” suggested the 
little girl. 

“She must be dressed like a princess,” 
her father said, laughing. 

“Tf that is so,” said mother, “we must 
take her to a court dressmaker.” _ 

“What's a court dressmaker?”’ asked the 
little girl. ‘‘ Does it mean that all the dress- 
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makers who have ‘Court Dressmaker’ on 
their signs make dresses for princesses?”’ 

“We will see,” replied mother. Where- 
upon the whole family called upon a French 
dressmaker on Bond Street, who told the 
little girl that she designed gowns for the 
royal family and for all the titled ladies of 
England. 

Madame agreed. to provide the proper 
wardrobe for the doll if the little girl’s father 
cared to pay what it was worth. Father 
consented. He felt so sure little girls be- 
longed in homes that he was willing to do 
anything to make his little girl forget that 
she had no home. 

From London the family went to Paris, 
and from Paris they travelled all over Europe. 
Wherever they visited, the little girl bought 
treasures for the doll; in Paris, hats and 
gowns; in Switzerland, a tiny watch; in 
Holland, Dutch costumes; in Germany and 
Austria, beautiful little dishes; and in Italy, 
necklaces and jewels. Perhaps there was 
never a doll so bountifully supplied with 
personal belongings as MHenrietta Maria 
Florabel Jane. That was the name father 
gave the doll one day when he wished to 
make the little girl laugh. : 

Owning things never made any one happy. 
The doll cared nothing for her wee fans and 
tiny parasols. She was soon tired of travel, 
and if she ever wished for anything it was 
for a home. She was particularly tired of 
the automobiles in which the little girl’s 
father took them flying through the country. 

At the end of two years the family re- 
turned to America and, without asking the 
doll if she preferred staying in Boston, they 
took her to California for the winter. 

To be sure, the doll didn’t know that the 
little girl’s father talked of buying a home in 
the West; all she knew was that from one 
week’s end to another she passed most of 
her time in an automobile. 

The little girl enjoyed the rides, but the 
doll slid back among the cushions and fell 
asleep every time she had a chance. If 
the little girl tried to make the doll sit 
straight, she was sure to pitch forward. 

“Her sawdust is getting all wibbly- 
wobbly,”’ the little girl said to her mother one 
day. 

“Well,” laughed mother, “it is no wonder. 
Think how many miles the poor thing has 
travelled. She doesn’t seem to enjoy au- 
tomobiles.” 

“T never thought of it before,” remarked 
the little girl, “but I suppose she is like me, 
and would rather have a home than anything 
else, especially when to-morrow is Christ- 
mas. Always hanging up your stockings in 
a hotel fireplace! Dear me!” 

It was perhaps five minutes later that the 
automobile broke down beside an orange 
grove a few miles outside of Redlands. 

The doll fell asleep the minute the little 
girl and her mother climbed out of the back 
seat. The accident happened about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Father walked toa 
ranch house and telephoned for help. Hours 
passed, while the family ate oranges and 
watched the men work at repairing the ma- 
chine. 

“Let’s take a walk,” suggested the little 
girl; “‘let’s go straight back through the 
orange grove.” 

Hidden among the trees, the two came 
upon a tiny cottage covered with climbing 
roses. 
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“Oh, it’s a real home!’ whispered the 
little girl. ‘ 

“Children live here,’’ added mother. 

“Yes,” the little girl went on, ‘‘and look 
at the tracks of bare baby feet going along 
by the irrigating ditch. Let’s play it’s an 
adventure and follow the footsteps.” 

“Oh, they’re having a good time!’ whis- 
pered the little girl. ‘‘Hear them laugh! 
Let’s hurry! Oh, it’s a Christmas-tree!”’ 

A group of children were so busy decorat- 
ing a little cypress-tree that they didn’t 
notice the strangers until the child and her 
mother saw what they were doing. They 
were tying paper dolls to the tree, and the 
dolls were cut from a merchant’s catalogue. 

““To-morrow’s Christmas,’ explained the 
oldest child, twisting her apron and digging 
her toes in the sand when she saw the little 
girl and her mother. The other children, 
mere babies, ran away. 

“Tt’s a ’streemly pretty tree,” ventured 
the little girl. 

“Tt’s for the children,’’ went on the sister, 
“our children and two little boys that never 
even went to Redlands. Mother said we 
could have a tree.’”’ 

“TIt’s—it’s ’streemly pretty,’ 
the little girl. 

““There’s a present for everybody.” ‘The 
sister’s face brightened as she spoke. ‘‘Not 
presents that cost money, but mother and 
all of us have made things and it’s going to be 
lovely. We’re to have it in the morning.” 

“Are you going to have any presents your 
own self?’’ demanded the little girl. 

“Why, yes,’’ was the reply. “Of course 
I won’t get anything big, like dolls, because 
our orange grove isn’t paid for yet, and 
you always pay for your orange grove and 
water tax before your mother can buy big 
things, but everybody’ll get something. Our 
mother is—is pretty, too!’’ 

This the small sister added as she realized 
for the first time that the little girl’s mother 
was beautiful. 

“T just wish,” she continued, “that we 
could give her something lovely. I’m afraid 
she’ll be disappointed.” 

“Would she like a new hat?” 
little girl’s mother. 

“Would she?’’ echoed the small sister. 
“But, you see, a hat’s a big thing!” 

“Can you keep a secret until to-morrow 
morning?” inquired the little girl’s mother 
as she untied a pink silk scarf and took off 
her hat. “Because if you can, here is a 
Christmas surprise for your mother.” 

“That lovely hat?’ gasped the small 
sister. 

“That lovely hat!” echoed mother, laugh- 
ing, while the little girl clapped her hands. 
“Y’ll wear my scarf home.” 

The sun went down and the moon rose 
before the automobile was in order. The 
cottage children were asleep when the little 
girl remembered Henrietta Maria Florabel 
Jane. 

“Oh, wake up, wake up,” said she, giving 
the doll a shake. ‘‘You’ll never have to 
take another journey. Mother, mother, may 
I put her on that Christmas-tree? Those 
children will love her, and she acts as if she 
doesn’t like automobiles. I am sure it will 
make her happy to be a Christmas doll in 
California, and have a home!”’ 

Through the orange grove went the whole 
family until they reached the Christmas- 
tree in the shining moonlight. Father tied 


repeated 


asked the 
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the doll where the little sister could reach it 
in the morning, and then, fearing to be seen, 
the three ran back to the automobile and 
were soon speeding away toward their hotel. 

Father had planned a Christmas surprise, 
and, if the automobile had not broken down 
where it did, Henrietta Maria Florabel Jane 
might have ended her days in the attic of the 
new home instead of in the little cottage 
among the orange trees, where she helped 
the small sister take care of the babies. 

“Tf you’re good,” the small sister used to 
say to the little ones, “‘you may hold the 
automobile Christmas doll.” 

If smiles mean anything, the doll was happy 
ever after.—Frances Margaret Fox, in Little 
Folks. 


Christmas Candles. 


Christmas angels bend and see 
Blooming on the Wonder Tree 
Golden fruit and silver star, 
Fairer still the candles are. 
Angels, hear my Christmas prayer, 
Keep my soul as white and fair, 
Keep my spirit pure and bright 
As the shining candle-light! 
—Gertrude Knevels. 


A Christmas Poet. 


No other Christmas celebration is quite 
like that held by hundreds of children who 
gather on a sunny slope in Trinity cemetery, 
on Riverside Drive, New York, on Christ- 
mas morning, to do honor to the one poet of 
all who has immortalized ‘‘Saint Nick.” 

. Is there a boy or girl the whole world over 
who does not know by heart “’I'was the 
night before Christmas, and all through the 
house’? ‘This is as far as any grown-up 
can recite without interruption, or rather 
without accompaniment, for no child hearing 
the first words of the poem fails to chime in 
by the third line and go on to the close. 

There are many hundreds of homes where 
a part of the regular festivities of Christmas 
Eve is a reading of that wonderful visit of 
Saint Nicholas, and now it is becoming the 
custom with hundreds of children in New 
York City to join the group that assembles 
on Christmas morning to place a wreath of 
holly on the grave of the writer of the verses, 
and to sing carols in loving tribute to his 
memory. 

Clement Clarke Moore, whose name is 
honored and loved by children, not only in 
the United States, but in many foreign lands 
where the poem has been translated, was the 
son of a bishop, and professor of Oriental 
languages for forty years in a theological 
seminary. He was also a very rich man, 
owning valuable property in New York. 
It was neither his ancestry nor his learning 
nor his wealth, however, that brought him 
fame. It was the writing of a simple poem 
that has kept his memory green. 

Mr. Moore’s father was-once rector of 
Trinity Church, and now that a beautiful 
new ‘Trinity Chapel is being built in the 
cemetery on Washington Heights, there is 
a peculiar propriety in the fact that the 
children of all Sunday-schools included in 
the many parishes of old Trinity should 
unite to set up a bronze tablet in the wall of 
the new church, on the side overlooking the 
grave of Mr. Moore. 

“This ,poem,” it has been said, ‘has 
really given to children their idea of Santa 
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Claus. No one ever before knew how he 
looked, how many reindeer he drove, or 
their names, or how he got to the roofs before 
he went down the chimneys.”’ 

So on Christmas morning over a thousand 
children will meet to do honor to the one 
who has given them this wonderful picture 
of the patron saint of Christmas jollity— 
The Christian A dvocate. 


The Maple’s Visitor. 


“Whew!’’ whistled the Birch, with a shiver 
that shook off a great handful of leaves. 
“Winter is coming!”’ 

‘‘Why should you sigh over that?” said 
the jolly rosy Maple. ‘‘The garden will 
be so clean and white, and then the icicles! 
How they will sparkle on the tips of our 
fingers! You know they are ever so much 
brighter than those gold and crimson leaves 
that everybody likes so well.” 

“But the robins will be gone,’ sighed the 
Birch, shaking her head, ‘‘and the phcebes 
and bluebirds!”’ 

“Never mind, we shall have plenty of 
company,” said the Maple; and just at 
that moment a squirrel ran along her branches 
and, peeping into a hole in her trunk, asked 
if he might come in. 

“Certainly,” said the Maple. 
winter, if you like.” 

The Squirrel seemed pleased with the 
invitation; so he stored in the Maple’s spare 
room all his baggage, which consisted of 
one hickory-nut. He soon brought another, 
however, and another and another, until 
the room was almost full. Then he curled 
himself up comfortably in the warmest 
corner. 

“T told you we would have company,” 
said the Maple. ‘‘Now I have some one 
to talk to on dull winter days.” 

And, sure enough, in stormy weather we 
always hear her rattling her branches and 
talking very fast in her fashion. But I am 
afraid that the Squirrel is not a good listener; 
for, to tell the truth, he is sound asleep.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“Stay all 


Hazel Hatch was playing in the yard, near 
where her mother had some clothes hung out 
to dry. “Hazel,” called out her mother, 
“go and feel of those clothes, and tell me if 
they are dry yet!” So Hazel went to them, 
and felt. ‘‘Well, Mother,” she said doubt- 
fully, “‘they are just about luke-dry!”’— 
Youth's Compamion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Institated 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresMENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmEent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary. 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Anniversary of the Unitarian Mission 
in Japan. 


The recent celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Unitarian Mission 
in Tokio, held November 7-9, is deserving 
of the space which the Christian Register 
devotes to it in this issue. A brief historical 
review may fitly introduce our account. In 
1884 a movement began in that country, 
looking to the introduction of a rational 
Christianity, the leader being Yukichi 
Fukuzawa, a prominent statesman, head of 
the Keiogijiku University, and editor of the 
leading newspaper. In 1886 Fumio Yano, 
after a visit to England, took up the same 
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on many occasions to highly educated au- 
diences, and had opened a wide-reaching 
correspondence. 

On his return to Japan, in 1889, Mr. 
Knapp was prepared to begin systematic 
work in behalf of rational Christianity. 
With Mr. Knapp were associated Rev. Clay 
MacCauley as colleague, and also Garrett 
Droppers, John H. Wigmore, and William 
Shields Liscomb, who were to become pro- 
fessors in the Keiogijiku, a leading univer- 
sity, situated in Tokio, and to give such aid 
as they could to the Unitarian Mission. 
With these men was soon associated Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, a young English minister, 
who gave his services to this important work, 
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Japanese Unitarian Association, the Ameri- 
can Association continuing to give it gener- 
ous financial aid and counsel. 

As already indicated, the purpose of the 
Mission has not been Unitarian propagandism 
as such. It has been that of religious en- 
lightenment, the bringing to the Japanese, in 
a catholic and-humanitarian spirit, of the 
body of religious truths and convictions 
known as Unitarianism, and then permitting 
them to organize themselves after the man- 
ner of their own national life. No churches 
were organized by the representatives of the 
American Unitarian Association. ‘Those that 
have come into existence have been wholly 
at the initiative of the natives. Early in 


mission, and urged the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as a moral force in the life of the 


nation. ‘The latter interpreted Unitarian- 
ism as being the form of Christianity needed 
in Japan, and strongly urged its acceptance. 
Other prominent men joined with these two 
in commending a rational Christianity to 
their countrymen., Not long afterward 
the American Unitarian Association was 
asked to establish a mission in that country. 
In 1887 Rev. Arthur M. Knapp was sent to 
Japan to investigate the situation, and in the 
spring of 1889 he returned to report the re- 
sults of his inquiries. He had been wel- 
comed by the leading men, such as the Mar- 
quis Tokujawa and Kentaro Kaneko, who 
opened to him many avenues of influence. 
He had written for the most important news- 
papers, had come into personal contact with 
the leading men of all parties, had lectured 


There also accompanied the American party 
Mr. Saichiro Kanda, who had become a 
Unitarian while residing in San Francisco, 
and had attended the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School. In the winter of 1890-91 Mr. 
Knapp returned to the United States, and 
a little later Mr. Hawkes went back to Eng- 
land. Mr. MacCauley remained in charge. 
In 1891 Rev. William I. Lawrance joined the 
Mission force; 


Bi ee ee ee Ey 


1894 was erected in Tokio, Yuiitsukwan, 
or Unity Hall, shown in our illustration, 
with money furnished largely from the 
United States. This building serves as the 
headquarters for Unitarian work, including 
lectures and social and religious meetings. 
In 1896 was organized the Japanese Uni- 
tarian Association for the work of diffusing 


| Unitarian principles throughout the coun- 


and he continued with it try. 


In 1909 Rev. Clay MacCauley, after 


until 1894, when a severe illness compelled nine years of absence from Japan, returned 


his resignation. 


Northwestern University; 


Prof. Wigmore returned to! to that country as the representative of the 
America in 1892 to accept a-chair in the} American Unitarian Association. 


A more 


Prof. Liscomb | or less complete reorganization of the work 


came home in 1893, dying soon after his followed. Mr. Kanda, who had served it so 
return; while Prof. Droppers remained until long and well as secretary and business 


the winter of 1898. In the beginning of 
1900 Mr. MacCauley, after having had di- 
rection of the Mission for nine years, returned 


manager, was compelled by private family 
reasons to withdraw. Rev. S. Uchigasaki, 
who had obtained his education largely at 


to America; and it was left in control of the | Manchester College, Oxford, a Unitarian 
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foundation, was elected minister of the 
“Church of the One God,” a position he has 
filled with honor to himself and valuable 
service to our principles. Mr. Suzuki, in 
charge of the social work of the Mission, has 
had wonderful success in organizing the work- 
ing-men of Tokio, bringing them into fraternal 
relations with the professors of the univer- 
sities of Japan, and making Unity Hall the 
centre of a great social movement (the 
Friendly Society) which now has over 
thirty-six hundred members. 

The Society publishes a handsome maga- 
zine devoted to social uplift, industrial and 
labor news, etc. The theological review 
published by the Japan Unitarian Mission, 


Rikugo-Zasshi, or Cosmos, is one of the ablest, 
as it is the oldest, publication of the kind in 
Japan. Its editors are Rev. Prof. S. Uchi- 
gasaki and G. Yoshida. Prof. Minami, 
also of the Unitarian Mission, whose educa- 
tion was gained in Germany, Prof. I. Abe, 
president of the Unitarian church, and Prof. 
Kishimoto are staff contributors. 

An interesting recent development of the 
Mission is the attendance and growing in- 
terest of Japanese women in its services 
and work. It is now proposed to erect a 
second church of our faith in the student 
quarter of Tokio. 

In concluding this brief review of the 
activities of the Unitarian Mission in Japan, 


we may affirm that never before in the! 


twenty-five years of its history has it occupied 
so conspicuous and honorable a place in the 
religious world of that empire, wielded so 
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large an influence, and displayed so many 
evidences of abounding life and enthusiasm. 
The Japan Mission is a feature of modern 
Unitarianism of which it may well be proud, 
and which should greatly aid the denomina- 
tion at home in conceiving of their religion 
as a world faith, good for all peoples and for 
all times. 

It is this quarter of a century of testimony 
and service which has just been celebrated 
in Tokio by a series of meetings at once char- 
acteristic and inspiring. 


THE CELEBRATION. 
The Semi-Jubilee of the Unitarian Mission 


was ushered in by a dinner on November 3 


tendered to Mr. MacCauley by his friends 
and fellow-workers. It was a delightful 
occasion. One who was present reports:— 

“Our meeting on November 3 was a shin- 
ing success. There was a delightful radiance 
over the whole affair. Sixty sat at table, 
among them representative liberals of various 
affiliations. Of course, our good friend 
Keirn of the Universalist Mission was pres- 
ent and made a most cordial address. The 
German Liberal Mission was represented by 
its new Swiss member, Pfarrer Hunziker.” 

The head of the German Liberal Mission, 
Dr. Emil Schiller, wrote Mr. MacCauley 
from his post at Kioto:— 

“T have only now learned from the news- 
papers that you have just celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your work in 
Japan. I must not omit to send you my 
| own greetings and congratulations, and those 
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of the General Evangelical Protestant Mis- 
sionary Society, whose representative I am 
in this country. You look back upon your 
rich work and have the satisfaction to have 
earned for yourself many friends in all the 
different church circles. May a long term 
of further and fruitful years of work be as- 
sured to you! As I know how painful the 
world war is for you, and how much you have 
at heart the cause of world peace, I add my 
wish that peace may soon be made, and that 
after the terrible experiences which so many 
peoples have had of war the cause of peace 
in the world will be mightily promoted.” 

The president of the Aoyama Methodist 
church was at the festival and spoke most 


There was present also the presi- 
dent of the Episcopal College, Dr. Reifsnider, 
as a friend and besides as a big-souled man. 
A Roman Catholic, too, was at table, and 
men of the very opposite extreme in theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical thinking, also men of 
Japan’s ethnic faith, Shinto, and a good 


cordially. 


Buddhist. The whole gathering was a sort 
of college of the faith within the creeds— 
altogether a most genial gathering of personal 
and spiritual friends and comrades. Ex- 
cellent speeches were made, and the fame 
thereof has gone far, as a pleasant com- 
munion of many households in the spirit. 

On Saturday evening, the 7th of November, 
the commemorative exercises began. Be- 
fore a crowded audience Mr. Kanda made 
an interesting talk on his twenty years 
as secretary of the Mission. Rev. Clay 
MacCauley gave an able exposition of Uni- 
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tarian beliefs and aims, which we hope to see 
in print some day. Rev. Danjo Ebina, the 
eloquent and liberal Congregational minister, 
spoke on “‘ Progressive Christianity in Japan,” 
and Hon. Schimada Saburo, a statesman and 
reformer of national fame, on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Political Ideals in Japan.” 

On Sunday morning, the 8th, Rev. 6S. 
Uchigasaki preached the memorial sermon on 
“The Gift of Liberal Christianity to Modern 
Civilization.”” At this and the two succeed- 
ing services Unity Hall was filled. In the 
afternoon a women’s meeting was held, and 
Dr. I. Nitobe, a distinguished educator and 
literary leader, treated of ‘‘The Future of 
Japanese Women.” It was a most genial, 
stimulating, and optimistic oration, as 
one would expect from the author of 
“Bushido.”’ No less inspiring was the ad- 
dress of his colleague, Dr. K. Ukita, one of 
Japan’s most eminent orators, on ‘‘ Women’s 
Problems,”’ But the amazing thing was the 
presence of over a hundred women in the 
audience, an almost unheard-of sight in 
masculine Japan. 

‘In the evening a full audience listened 
patiently from six-thirty until after ten 
o'clock to four addresses by Profs. N. Kishi- 
moto, I, Abe, and H. Minami on religious and 
secial issues in their native country, and by 
Prof. Inoue of the Imperial University, 
Japan’s leading philosophic thinker and ex- 
ponent of inter-religious communion, on 
“Christianity and Confucianism.” js 

The whole proceedings made a fine impres- 
sion on the religious community in Japan and 
the missionary world in general. A pamphlet 
will be issued giving the Japanese side of it. 
The English and native newspapers printed 
quite full and favorable reports. ‘The illus- 
trations which appear in these columns are of 
Unity Hall, Tokio, with Mr. MacCauley at 
the left, and a group of the leading spirits in 
our Mission, Rev, S. Uchigasaki with min- 
isterial white tie in the centre, and an insert 
above containing the portrait of Rev. Clay 
MacCauley. ‘To the latter is chiefly due the 
continued prosperity and encouraging out- 
look of our work in the Land of the Rising 
Sun, and we tender him on behalf of the 
many readers of the Christian Register and 
the Unitarian fellowship at large their con- 
gratulations and good wishes. 


Rey. Andrew Jackson Abbott. 


“The Unitarian Association Building at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, is not only a religious, 
but also a social centre. Its favorable loca- 
tion, its free atmosphere, and its numerous 
other advantages make it a delight to those 
privileged to know it. Of this number, al- 
most from the first opening of the doors, has 
been Rev. Andrew Jackson Abbott. When 
in Boston or vicinity the place was home to 
him, and to-day those who find the Head- 
quarters miss something in cordiality and 
helpfulness because this minister has been 
called from earth. When they read that 
eighty-three years had been given to him 
they are surprised, because this man had so 
young a heart that he was thought of as 
comrade and co-worker rather than as an 
example or an adviser. 

At his funeral, friends were present from 
distant places, and in all ways the esteem felt 
for him as a man, a minister, a citizen, anda 
soldier was evinced. The day was fit for the 
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service,—the last day of autumn, with the 
sunshine through gray clouds, and no leaf 
or branch stirring in the hazy atmosphere. 
The peace of God seemed to be about the 
form of the soldier, at rest beneath the flag 
he loved devotedly. M. A. D. B. 
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There hangs conspicuously in our count- 
ing-room, and J think in the counting-room 
of most of the large printing offices in Bos- 
ton, except the so-called State Printing 
Office and the Municipal Plant, the follow- 
ing notice, drawn some ten years ago by Mr. 


_| Louis D. Brandeis:— 


The Boston Unitarian Club. 


The December meeting of the Boston 
Unitarian Club was held at the Hotel Somer- 
set on Wednesday evening, December 9. An 
unusually large number of guests sat down 
to dinner. Many ladies joined the company 
after dinner to hear the address, which was 
by Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York, 
on “A Free Faith as an Element in a Free 
State.” President Kyle introduced Mr, 
Sullivan with an eloquent tribute to his 
sacrifices in behalf of freedom of faith. The 
address was one of the most impressive utter- 
ances of Mr, Sullivan yet heard in Boston. 
Tracing through the history of ancient 
nations the course that religion has fol- 
lowed, he showed how, even in countries 
in which religion had been pure and had 
struggled for liberty, yet when it had gained 
freedom the worst elements in it had become 
dominant until it fell into corruption and 
even engaged in persecution, Mr, Sullivan 
drew the lesson, especially for the United 
States, that the kind of religion that is 
professed by its citizens is of vital importance, 
and that our own free faith, the possibilities 
of which have not begun to be realized is 
the ideal faith for a democracy, 

Mr. Sullivan’s address will appear in an 
early issue of the Register, 


Mr. Effis and the Open Shop. 


Readers of the Christian Register will be 
interested in the following .correspondence. 
The Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript recently referred to the election 
of Mr. George H. Ellis to the Massachusetts 
Senate as follows:— 

“The George H. Ellis case in Massachu- 
setts already is familiar to Transcript readers. 
Mr. Ellis runs a non-union printing shop, 
and told the voters that he would continue 
to do so if elected to the Senate. His oppo- 
nent exploited Mr. Ellis’s attitude toward 
organized labor, and at the election Mr. 
Ellis ran ahead of his ticket in Framingham, 
and it is a matter of general knowledge that 
the union labor men who heard him in many 
cases voted for him, although they were 
ordinarily Democratic.” 

The following correction and statement 
appeared in the Transcript of December 3:— 


“To the Editor of the Transcript:— 

Will you kindly allow me to correct a 
statement appearing in your Washington 
correspondence in last evening’s edition to 
the effect that ‘Mr. Ellis runs a non-union 
printing shop, and told the voters that he 
would continue to do so if elected to the 
Senate,’ etc. This is a mistake. Had your 
correspondent used the words ‘open shop’ 
instead of ‘non-union shop’ the statement 
would be absolutely correct. 

The quotation used by my opponent and 
by which I stand was as follows: ‘I shovelled 
gravel as a boy, and I will shovel gravel 
again as a man before [ will run a “closed 
shop.”’ 


‘THIS Is AN OPEN OFFICE. 

No discrimination is to be made between 
union and non-union employees.~ 

It is one of the terms of employment that 
no employee shall refuse at any time to han- 
dle material on the ground that it has been 
prepared by union or non-union men or to 
work with union or non-union men, and that 
no employee shall subject any fellow-em- 
ployee to annoyance because he is a union or 
non-union man.’ 


For this principle I stand and for this 
principle I spoke in Framingham. 

I have no sympathy with the ‘closed 
shop’ whether closed to ‘union’ or ‘non- 
union’ men, Ihave many times paid tribute 
to organized labor and to the good it has 
done even with its limitations, many of which 
it is outgrowing; but I will not stand for its 
abuses, among which the ‘closed shop,’ un- 
American as it is, stands pre-eminent. 

Gzo, H,. Exus.” 


For Belgian Relief. 

The New England Belgian Relief Fund 
Committee has opened headquarters at 
426 Boylston Street, Boston (Berkeley 
Building), and is devoting all its time and 
energy to filling a special ship for Holland 
to carry food and clothing for Belgian ref- 
ugees, and Belgian sufferers in their own 
country, Food and supplies can be sent 
here free of expense. We want every one 
in New England who can help to do so at 
once. Ship sails about Christmas, 

CHARLES S. RACKEMANN, 
Secretary. 


The Alliance, 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held December 11 at New York 
Unitarian Headquarters, Miss Bancroft in the 
chair. Five vice-presidents were in attend- 
ance, representing New England, Middle 
States, Canada, Western States, Southern ~ 
States East; nineteen directors from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Canada; both secretaries; the chairman of 
the Post-office Mission Committee; and 
guests from the New York League. 

In memoriam have been placed the names 
of Mrs. Anna Jaquith, Billerica; Mrs. Edwin 
A. Goodrich, Fitchburg; Mrs. Anna §. 
Foster, Chestnut Hill; Mrs. Emma Angier 
and Mrs, John E. Alden, Newton. 

Mrs. Davis gave an animated account 
of her trip through the Middle West, showing 
anew the importance of the personal touch 
gained by visits of officers. A vote of 
thanks was offered Mrs. Davis for her much- 
appreciated service. 

Mrs. Osgood made clear the double pur- 
pose of the Post-office Mission, to reach 
the isolated Unitarian and to bring to the 
dissatisfied and unsettled a religion they 
may welcome. She suggested that Post- 
office Mission workers get together for 
conference in connection with Alliance meet- 
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ings in various parts of the country. At 
the Boston meetings this year definite points 
are to be considered,—methods of work, 
advertising, associate membership, use of 
temperance and social welfare tracts. Miss 
Slade reported for the Middle States com- 
mittees. 

The Junior Fellowship Committee men- 


tioned an excellent paper by Mrs. Leon A. 


Harvey on “Our Future Workers,’’ given 
at the Middle States Conference. It is 
suggested that branches when they arrange 
the year’s programme ask the Junior Alliance 
or other young people’s organization to 
furnish the programme for one meeting. A 
glowing account of the Montreal Junior 
Alliance was given by Mrs. Glasgow. 

Mrs. Peterson told of the growing interest 
in the preaching of our Southern circuit 
ministers. They reach the people also 
through the papers, and by various forms 
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of friendly service that in the circuits are 
an important part of the minister’s duties. 

Miss Marquand reported correspondence 
of thrilling interest with English, German, 
Dutch, Swiss, and Italian liberal Christian 
women. ‘The International Committee hopes 
for a prompt response to the appeal for 
war relief. Now is the need. It was 
voted to give the International Committee 
power to distribute contributions for war 
relief through the committees of the Inter- 
national Union that may at any given time 
be best able to render such help. Money 
designated for a particular country will, of 
course, be forwarded to the representative 
there. 

It was voted to have a book-plate that may 
be put into books given to a library by any 
branch or committee. This is a form of 
church extension showing the Unitarian or 
Alliance donor. A committee, consisting of 


Buy Early-By Telephone 


To make work easier and life happier for 


the store employees 


; to get better goods, 


better service and better satisfaction, and 
to avoid the rush and crush of the Christ- 
mas crowds at the counters— Buy Early- 


By Telephone. 


Shop “ Over the Heads of the Crowd’’ 
and let the ease and convenience of tele- 


phone buying add to the pleasure of your 
Christmas giving. 


All up-to-the-minute stores 


ay careful 


attention to orders from telephone shoppers 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 


3 DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


W. R. DRIVER, Jr., General Manager 


P.S.—By the way, why not order a telephone—by telephone—as a 
Christmas gift for some one you love. Please act promptly. 
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Miss Whitman, Mrs. Voigt, Mrs. Standish, 
was appointed to present a design for this 
book-plate. 

The resignation of Miss Susan A. Smith 
of Kingston, a director for Massachusetts, 
was accepted with regret. 

There is a new Alliance branch in Cali- 
fornia at Hanford, Mrs. E. R. Nash, 222 
Keith Street, secretary. 

A vote of thanks was offered for the un- 
bounded hospitality of the New York League, 
that, in laddition to all other arrangements 
for the comfort of the visiting members, 
entertained the Board_most delightfully at 


FOR HIS 
CHRISTMAS 


Depend upon Practical 
Gifts as the most accept= 
able and depend upon 
our unusual and exclu= 
sive ideas in proper Dress 
Accessories—the kinds HE 
would select. 


Purchase in a Man’s 
Store—just INSIDE 
MAIN ENTRANCE. 


NECKWEAR 


Generous assortment in the 
newest and most exclusive ideas 
of Foreign and Domestic makes 

50c to $3.50 


GLOVES 


Fownes’, Dent’s and special lines 
in Squirrel Lined, Lamb Lined, 
Wool and Silk Lined, Unlined 
Cape, Chamois, Buck, Mocha, 
Suede and Kid . $1.15 to $9.00 


House Jackets ... . $8 to $25 
House Gowns... . $10 to $30 
Sweaters 
Walking Sticks... 
Umbrellas 
Motor Mufflers . . . $1.50 to $8 
Silk Mufflers $3 to $5 
Silk Shirts $5 to $12 
Silk and Dress Suspenders 

$1 to $2.50 


Linen Handkerchiefs, plain and 
hemstitched ... . 25c to $l 
Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, 6 in 
box $1.50 
Angora and Cashmere Jackets 
$6 to $18 
Silk, Madras, Cheviot and 
Flannel Pajamas . . $2 to $8 


Handsome Holiday Gift Boxes. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 Washington Street 
BOSTON 
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luncheon. Reports were received from the 
South and the Rocky Mountains. 

At 2.30 P.M. a conference was held in 
All Souls’ Church, Mrs. Lawson, president 
of the New York League, in the chair. Miss 
Bancroft spoke a few words of greeting. 
Mr. Charles Stelzle gave an earnest and 
suggestive address on “‘The Call of the New 
Day to the Old Church.” ‘This was fol- 
lowed by short papers on various subjects 
connected with our work and by a general dis- 
cussion. A social hour brought to an end 
what will be marked as a red-letter day in 
Alliance annals. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Our Belgian Appeal. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The response to the appeal sent to Uni- 
tarian Sunday schools in behalf of the children 
of Belgium has barely begun, but is of 
sufficient volume to show that it will be 
full and hearty. Some of the most distant 
churches have been among the first to send 
in their contributions. It should be borne 
in mind that in sending packages the tags 
furnished by the Department of Religious 
Education must be used in order to insure 
free transportation to Boston. Persons send- 
ing money should make their checks payable 
either to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion or to the writer of this article with the 
word ‘‘Special’”’ added to his name. 

Cash contributions have been received 
to the amount of $171.51. The various 
offerings are as follows:— 

Ashby, Mass., $25; Philadelphia, Pa., 
First Church, $13; Northampton, Mass., 
$5; Salem, Mass., First Church, $2; Brook- 
field, Mass., $2; Erie, Pa., $8; Worcester, 
Mass., South Memorial Church, $2.50; 
Fitchburg, Mass., $8; Ashby, Mass., ad- 


ditional, $6; Stow, Mass., $5; Westford, 
Mass., $20,25; Wilton, N.H., $17.76; 
Concord, N.H., $5; Marietta, Ohio, $3; 


Duluth, Minn., $5; 
San Antonio, Tex., $9. 

A very large number of barrels and boxes 
are at present in storehouses in Boston 
and will be sent on a ship that leaves within 
a few days. This ship goes directly to 
Belgium by special permission of the Ger- 
man government and with assurance from 
the German ambassador at Washington 
that the articles will be distributed precisely 
as desired by the senders. The American 
minister in Belgium is to superintend the 
distribution. 

The articles so far received include cloth- 
ing of all kinds, apples, potatoes, and other 
food stuffs that bear transportation. No 
appeal was made for toys for the Belgian 
children, but the desire of our young people 
to furnish these has been irrepressible, and 
many are being sent. 

The offering of the society in Hanska, 
Minn., has been one of the most generous. 
It indicates also the various ways in which 
help may be given, and shows the great 
seriousness with which our Norwegian friends 
in this church have taken the appeal. They 
have sent four boxes and six barrels full of 
valuable goods. The most of the articles 
are new. Those that are not new are of 
excellent - quality... Our - minister, Rev. 


Evanston, Ill., $35; 
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Amandus Norman, has gone over the entire 
offering, rejecting every garment that was 
not up to a high standard. He estimates 
that the contents of one box is worth about 
$100, and that of another somewhat more 
than this. These articles are strictly new. 
Of one box he says it ‘‘is as nearly as pos- 
sible an expression of the good will of our 
entire community. It is the men’s box. 
It comes from our Farmers’ Co-operative 
Store, a corporation of some 250 farmers. 
I laid this matter before the Board of Direc- 
tors and the box is the result.” 

Of another box Mr. Norman says: “It 
represents a vast deal of loving labor. For 
one whole week our Liberal Union was 
turned into a workshop, and every day from 
a dozen to sixty women turned out to sew. 
The girls served over four hundred free 
lunches during the week. Many Lutheran, 
some Methodist, and even two or three 
Catholic women helped. Most of the articles 
made are intended for winter wear; that is, 
they are made of fleeced flannel.” 

While this offering from Hanska is the 
largest that has so far been received, it is 
a fair sample of the devotion and self-denial 
evident everywhere. The Belgian consul at 
Boston assures the writer that the need is even 
more urgent than has been so far represented. 
Many of our schools are planning to make 
a special exertion at Christmas-time. We 
shall be ready to receive offerings as long as 
they are sent, but should be glad to have the 
matter closed by the end of January. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the Allied Societies will keep open house 
on the afternoon of Friday, Jan. 1, 1915, 
from four to six o’clock, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The people of the Unitarian 
churches and the friends of the liberal 
cause are cordially invited to this informal 
reception. 


At the noonday services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, the speakers will be: Monday, De- 
cember 21, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Taunton; 
December 22, Rev. S. R. Maxwell; Decem- 
ber 23, peace service, Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D.; December 24, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, King’s Chapel; December 25, 11 
A.M., Rev. H. N. Brown, D.D.; December 
26, musical service, Mr. Lang will preside at 
the organ and Mr. R. A. Simonds will sing 
a solo. 


Meetings. 


New York LEAGUE oF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The League met at the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, Friday, Decem- 
ber 4. Mrs. Walter U. Lawson was in the 
chair. Four new members were added to the 
membership list. The first speaker, Mr. 
Cranston Brenton, presented by the Philan- 
thropic News Committee, described very 
fully “Claims of the Red Cross,’ which is 
absolutely non-sectarian and makes no dis- 
tinction as to race, class, or creed. It is 
responsible to the government, and all ac- 
counts are audited every year by the Secre- 
tary of War. Every cent of money now 
received goes for war relief. All expenses are 
paid from a special fund. Its concern is 
with the wounded, the outcasts, and the ref- 
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use from the machines of war. Many lie 
uncared for on the field, not because the Red 
Cross has failed, but because of the stupen- 
dous slaughter, that was beyond human con- 
sideration. One thing that will help to bring 
nations together is the thought that the 
Red Cross stands absolutely for human ser- 
vice irrespective of nationality or creed. 
If we help, we are hastening the day when 
there shall be universal peace in the name of 
brotherhood. Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe 
spoke on “The Country Girl,” of whom 
she has been making a special study. Tre- 
mendous things may be expected of six mill- 
ions of country girls. Mrs. Crowe wondered 
what we should do if some of these girls 
did not come to the city; if they did not take 
up social work, and did not enter into in- 
dustries. They are taking places in the 
highest ranks. The collection was taken for 
the Pacific Coast School and Bellingham, 
Wash. Mr. Lathrop made the appeal for 


them. 
Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The Episcopal 
rector and Mr. Weil have issued a call for 
Belgian relief, which has resulted in the 
formation of a working organization. Al- 
ready $250 in cash has been received, and 
a carload of potatoes. Another carload of 
food supplies is being gathered. Follow- 
ing a sermon, preached Sunday morning, 
November 29, in the Unitarian Chapel, 
prominently printed in the Bellingham 
daily papers, and favorably commented 
upon editorially several times, a ‘‘clearing- 
house”’ for Bellingham charity work is under 
way. At the meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce there came together for the first 
time in the history of Bellingham the 
ministers of practically all the different 
denominations and also representatives of 
lodges and the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
Mr. Weil presided and was elected temporary 
chairman pending the formation of a perma- 
nent organization. There is much need 
for organized relief work in this section at 
this time. One paper in speaking of the 
meeting called it the most remarkable 
ever held in Bellingham, and hoped it would 
mean a new era in the city, in which there 
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A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howe 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 
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OME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 

physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue torg M., 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Preswent, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Treasurer, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Miss B. M. LOC 279 T: it 
a KE, remon pareets 
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will be a more united Bellingham along 
religious and civic lines. It is possibly 
difficult for some of our Eastern brethren 
to realize the significance of these ministers 
of different denominations meeting together 
in one room. Mr. Weil declared it was 
worth seven years’ work in Bellingham to 
witness such a gathering. 


BLAINE, WasH.—On Sunday evening, 
November 29, following a service attended 
by 125 people, the First Unitarian Society 
of Blaine was organized by Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil of Bellingham. Fourteen adults signed 
the covenant—‘ We unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man in the spirit 
of Jesus’’—and much interest was manifested. 
A constitution has been adopted, and new 
names will be added and officers elected at 
an adjourned meeting. This organization 
is the result of a number of services at 
Blaine conducted by Mr. Weil. Most of 
those interested are Icelanders. A feature 
is the choir, consisting of 24 voices at the 
last service. 


RocHEstEr, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church: 
Acting on a suggestion that had been urgently 
made by the United Charities of Rochester, 
the church decided before Thanksgiving Day 
to help needy families in a more permanent 
way than by providing them with an elab- 
orate Thanksgiving dinner. United Chari- 
ties has expressed doubt of the wisdom of send- 
ing on one day in the year a sumptuous dinner 
to a family that is in financial distress, so 


the church planned to express its Thanks- | | 


giving good will largely by aiding in such 
ways as the payment of rent, the buying 
of shoes for a child or children, sending coal, 
providing warm clothing, furnishing necessi- 
ties for the sick, etc: ‘To make this work 
possible, and especially in view of the ex- 
traordinary distress that has begun to appear 
in the city, an emergency offering was taken 
the Sunday before Thanksgiving Day. In- 
stead of holding its regular session the Sun- 
day before Thanksgiving, the Sunday-school 
gave a Thanksgiving play, ‘‘The Harvest of 
the Nations,” in its usual hour. The people 
of the church and others were invited to see 
this. The Sunday-school recently sent the 
price of a girl’s scholarship to a Brahmo- 
Somaj school in India, and its members and 
those of the Boys’ Evening Home put their 
signatures to a monster children’s peace 
petition that is to be sent from America to 
the rulers of Europe. Charitable work of the 
church has included the sending of two barrels 
of clothes to William E. Benson of the Kow- 
aliga School, Alabama, and warm coats have 
been provided for distribution among needy 
persons in Rochester. The sermon subjects 
for the month announced by the minister, 
Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, follow: December 6, 
“Great Difficulties, Enterprised with Answer- 
able Courages,” words of Gov. Bradford of 
Plymouth Colony; December 13, “‘Laocoén: 
the Pagan Atonement’’; December 20, “If 
Possible, Live Peaceably’’; December 27, 
“The Fear and Lure of the Future.” 


Brookiyn, N. Y.— Second Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle: The 
Register regrets that the recent report of 
the ordination of Mr. Lyttle was incorrect 
in details, something that too often happens 
when no report has been sent to the paper 
and the editor is obliged to depend on an 
inadequate newspaper report. A _ corre- 
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spondent writes that Dr. Howard N. Brown, 
who was said to have given the invocation, 
was unable to be present, and further: 
“We are much amazed by the entire omis- 
sion of Dr. Wright’s name and part of the 
programme. Dr. Wright was the presiding 
genius, came to our rescue brilliantly when 
a fuse blew out in the middle of the service, 
taking organ and lights with it, and he has 
been for years a very dear friend of the 
church.” We are sure that whatever part 
Dr. Wright took in the service was ably 
and effectively performed. 


WoLLAston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The annual 
union Thanksgiving service in, which the 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, and 
Unitarian churches are in the habit of unit- 
ing, was held this year in the Unitarian 
church on Thanksgiving Day at 5 P.M., an 
ideal hour for such a service. ‘The sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
of the Second Church in Boston. Both the 
personality of the preacher and his presenta- 
tion of Christian truth appropriate to the 
day made a profound impression upon all 
who were privileged to attend the service. 
The annual Candle-light Christmas Service, 
a most beautiful and impressive service, 
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which always taxes the seating capacity of 
the church, will be held Sunday evening, 
December 27, at 7.30. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The group of social service lectures by 
representatives of churches of other denomi- 
nations than our own is being continued on 
Thursdays at ten o’clock. On the roth, 
Rev. William I,. Clark of the Church of the 
Ascension (Episcopal), Boston, told of the 
activities of that church. ‘Those who are not 
connected with church or Sunday-school are 
no longer admitted to the clubs and classes. 
The playground with its trained director and 
the gardens for spring and summer planting 
and care are freely used by the community 
whether of the church or not. 

The Saturday Normal Class will finish 
the course with Dr. Weigle and Miss Buck 
on the 19th as announced in the circular. 
After the holidays special subjects of practical 
value in the administration of Sunday-schools 
will be taken up, a single subject for each suc- 
ceeding month. ‘The series promises to be as 
rich in suggestion and interest as the present 
Saturday course has been. ‘The definite pro- 
gramme will be ready before the holidays. 


fair price— 


87 and 89 CAUSEWAY STREET 


. 
it 
Ue 


WE SUGGEST THAT 


If you want things that are 
always good and wholesome— 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family— 


If you want to select from 
a stock which comprises every 
CHRISTMAS REQUISITE— go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA 60.5 


55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


274 FRIEND STREET 
——=AILSO IN-— 
MALDEN, SALEM, TAUNTON and FALL RIVER 


6and 8 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
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Pleasantries, 


Asummer boarding-house.—Mrs. Twickem- 
bury says, “My breakfast has really become 
a negotiable quantity.” 


Said a lady to the famous actor Garrick, 
“What a pity it is you are not taller!” 
“Madam,” replied the wit, “I should only be 
too happy to stand higher in your estima- 
tion.” 


“Do you know Mr. Drydust?’’ said Maud. 
“Yes,” replied Mamie. “‘He is very learned, 
isn’t he?’? “What makes you think so?” 
“He can talk so long on such uninteresting 
things.” 


“When does a man become a seamstress?” 


“When he hems and haws.” “No.” 
S c 
“’When he threads his way.’”’ ‘‘No.” ‘‘When 
3 hi ys 3 
he rips and teats?” “No.” ‘Give it up. 


“Never, if he can help it.” 


Skipper of Tramp (having lost his bearings 
on a dark, stormy night, and trying to get his 
position on an old chart): “If that’s Cardiff, 
Bill, we’re orl right; but if it’s a fly-spot, 
eaven ’elp us!’’—London Opinion. 


“How long is it since Rome 
was founded?” Little Fanny: “‘Rome was 
founded 2,848 years ago.” Aged Grand- 
mother: ‘‘Dear me! How time does slip 
away!” —Pittsburg Dispatch, 


Governess: 


Daughter (looking up from her novel): 
“Father, in time of trial, what do you sup- 
pose brings the most comfort to a man?” 
Father (who is a district judge): ‘“‘An ac- 
quittal, I should think.” : 


Small Boy: ‘‘Good fishin’? Yessir; ye 
go down that private road till ye come to th’ 
sign ‘Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted,’ 
cross the field with th’ bull in it an’ you'll 
see a sign ‘No Fishing Allowed’—that’s it.” 
—Life. 


The publisher of Beniley’s Miscelluny was 
telling Douglas Jerrold of the doubts he had 
about the name of the magazine. “I had 
thought once,”’ said the publisher, ‘‘ of calling 
it The Wits’ Miscellany.” ‘‘Well,” replied 
Jerrold, quick as flash, ‘‘but you needn’t 
have gone to the other extreme.’—Ex- 
change. 


A boy of seven protested earnestly after 
his vacation against being sent back to 
school. ‘“‘What!” said his father, ‘don’t 
you want to go to school?” “Yes, but not 
to that school.” ‘‘And why not to that 
one?’ ‘‘Because they want to teach me a 
lot of things that I don’t know anything 
about.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


It is little Edna’s first year in school, and, 
like all beginners, she is very enthusiastic 
about her lessons. She is learning to read 
by the phonetic system, and takes delight 
in practising at home. Not long ago some 
one stepped on the cat’s tail, and the poor 
beast gave utterance to an agonized wail, 
followed by a prolonged hiss. ‘‘O mother,” 
Edna eagerly exclaimed, “did you hear 
kitty give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose she 
learned it from me.””—New York Press. 


Ralph Connor was once invited to a re- 
ception in honor of Barrie. Coming in late, 
the Canadian met Henry Drummond. 
“Have you seen Barrie?’ asked Drum- 


mond. “No. I should like to see him,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Well,” said Drummond, 
smiling, “look around till you find a hole, 


look down the hole, and you will see Barrie.” 
Ralph Connor found Barrie later in a quiet 
corner, evidently looking for a good hole, 
and somewhat distressed at not finding it. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2zoth Street, New York City; 
1os South Dearborn Street, Chicago, ii. and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab-+ 


lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. Scares: 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry. M. Will- 
jams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. Z 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. {~~ 
President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 4 fa 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. ra 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
eatin churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Tyeasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon, 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F, A. Delano, Chicago, 
Til.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

val Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A, Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” Sa 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F, 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
pe? Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be ai : 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass, 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Mass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
Jobn Graham B; , Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address corres ence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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Underground 
~Garbage Receiver 


; ; No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. SterHenson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘“*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MES. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


